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Just a Word 


We feel entitled to give another crow 
over our handling of the Democratic Con- 
vention. The delegates at San Francisco 
prolonged their debates beyond all prece- 
dent, as if on purpose to spite us, and yet 
we were able to give in our issue of July 
10, which went to press on the very day 
that Governor Cox was. nominated, not 
only a news narrative of the convention 
but an editorial by Norman Hapgood on 
the significance of the nomination. We 
were, of course, unable to give you an ap- 
propriate cover; but we have it for you this 
week, and with it Mr. Harold Howland’s 
first-hand account of what happened at 
San Francisco, Mr. Donald Wilhelm’s 
sketch of the personality of Governor Cox 
and Mr. Richard Boeckel’s impressions of 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt of the Navy. 
In short, we think we have done quite as 
well by our Democratic readers as we did 
by our Republican readers when we han- 
dled the live wires from the convention at 


Chicago. 
Pebbles 


He—What would you do if I should kiss 
you on the forehead? 
She—I’d call you down.—Tar Baby. 


“Waiter, I say, this soup is cold.” 

“Shouldn’t be, sir; this is the third time 
that soup has been warmed up today.”— 
Blighty. 


E. M. Gooding writes in to ask “How 
much wood alcohol would alco haul if 
Alcohol would haul wood alcohol?’— 
New York Globe. 


Tom—They say your divorced wife has 
made up her mind to marry a struggling 
young lawyer. 

Harry—Well, if she has made up her 
mind, he might as well cease struggling.— 
London Opinion. 


Scout Bill (on a summer hike)—Say, 
Jack, let’s divide our rations. 

Scout Jack—Let’s. I have a canteen of 
water. 

Scout Bill—And I have dried tongue. 

Scout Jack—Now that you have had 
your share of the water I’d like a bit of 
that dried tongue. 

Scout Bill—I haven’t got any now.— 
Boys’ Life. 


When Lo, the Poor Indian, suddenly found 
His blanket too short at one end 


«He sat down to think in a manner profound 


Of a way the said shortage to mend. 


He studied and fretted around quite a 
while, 
Till of wrinkles he had quite a crop; 
But at last he arose with a triumphant 
smile 
And whacked a piece off the top. 


Then with a sly nod of his crafty old head 
He grunted and said, “Now me gottum; 

Poor Lo go and gittum a needle and thread 
And sew that piece on to the bottom !” 


We laugh at poor Lo in our cynical way, 
Yet I dare say he reasoned as well 
As those whu expect frequent raises in pay 
To keep up with the H. C. of L. 
—Indianapolis Star. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


OscaR S. Straus—I love a fanatic. 


Tuomas A. Epison—Democracy is in- 
efficient. 


BasE RutH—I’m afraid some day I 
shall kill some pitchers. 


Mrs. CALVIN. CootipceE—The Governor 
chooses all my clothes. 


CHRISTOPHER MortEy—Mr. Bryan is the . 
Balaam of the Democratic donkey. 


Tom Mix—I believe every girl should be 
brought up on the Western plains. 


Mrs. WARREN G. HarpiInc—I am con- 
tent to bask in my husband’s limelight. 


WALTER CamMp—There has been a lack 
of interest in the spring football practice. 


ELEANOR GUNN—An envelope chemise 


and a nightgown that match have unusual 
charm. 


EpNA KENT Forses—I do not think it 


is vanity that keeps a woman in front of 
her mirror. 


FANNIE Hurst—When I got up this 


morning the day was the color of cold, un- 
skimmed soup. 


M. L. BLUMENTHAL—A mother’s idea of 
a tremendous achievement is one accom- 
plished by her son. 


LINA CAVALIERI—The number of your 
freckles depends greatly on the color of 
the veils you wear. 


QUEEN MarRlE or RouMANIA—If a queen 
goes around shabby and red-nosed it makes 
a great deal of difference. 


LUKE McLUKE—A clean shave would do 
more to improve a woman’s complexion 
than cold cream and powder. 


NorMA TALMADGE—Don’t make any mis- 
take about it—we have it on those early 
Victorian maidens considerably. 


Roy K. Movurtron—The trouble with 
some laundries is that instead of cleaning 
the collars they only sharpen them. 


_PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL—The 
man who knows what he wants and how 
he means to get it is very apt to succeed. 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS—Most of those in 
the profession of making good people bet- 


ter and bad people good, make most people 
tired. 


BisHop JOHN CoLE McKim—As a 
Catholic, I am necessarily opposed to propa- 
gandist teetotalism and consequently to 
prohibition. 


CoRINNE Lowe—Your golf score may be 
poor, but your piazza score is apt to be ex- 
cellent if you choose a crepe-de-chine for 
the country club afternoon. 


THEDA Bara—Anybody who has watched 
the toil of motion picture acting would 
know that a vampire on the screen simply 
couldn’t vamp off the screen. 


FRANK B. GitpretTH—There should be 
a national law that all enclosed stairways 
should be painted completely white on the 
entire ceiling and down to the floor. 
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Developed for speed! The ambi- 
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| tious son of a cart-horse never wins in 

the great race—only thoroughbreds 
dominate there. Through many genera- 
tions the Mimeograph has been trained. 
for speed. It might print even better 


than does a fine engraver’s press, but it 
would not command the place it does in the business 





























world of today were it not for the remarkable rapidity 

| of its delivery. With it the inspiration of this hour 
becomes the business-building power of the next. 

| Five thousand splendid reproductions of a letter, or 
other typewritten sheet or drawing, is its customary 

hourly output—forty and more thousands a day. A 


means of saving those two most important things—time and 
money—for you, as for thousands of others! Send for book- 


| let “‘E-7’”°-—A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Ton lon Lead a Donkey to Water But 


1920 


the Jackass Won’t Drink 


By Harold Howland 


HE story begins when the “Unterrified Democ- 

racy” emerged from its nine days of conven- 

tioning and its forty-four ballots at San 

Francisco the unprejudiced observer would 
have said that its single purpose had been to give a 
flawless imitation of the Republican performance at 
Chicago.. Oh, there were differences—just about as 
much difference as there is between your right hand 
and your left. Lift up your two hands and you will see 
what I mean. They are identical except that one faces 
north and the other faces south. Each has a thumb 
where the other has a little finger. Each a palm where 
the other a back. But thumb varies from thumb, finger 
from corresponding finger, palm from palm only in that 
indescribable and mysterious quality of oppositeness. 
Einstein and Doctor Slosson tell us that if we only had 
access to the fourth dimension we could turn one hand 
into a precise replica of the other. It is exactly so with 
the two conventions. They are 
as alike and at the same time 


it ought to know that it is bunk. But I suspect that 
they don’t entirely. Partizan politics have a curious ef- 
fect even upon straight thinking minds. 

There was plenty of that balderdash in both the plat- 
forms. But cut it all away and the startling similarity 
of the remainder is apparent, Try an experiment, get 
some one to take out of both platforms the planks on 
any given subject, let him cut away all references to 
either party, leaving only the bare bones of what the 
party adopting the plank is supposed to believe. Mix 
the bones, pick out, and tell whether it is Republican or 
Democratic. You can do it on the tariff—but no one 
cares a fig about the tariff now. You can do it about 
the Philippines, because the Republicans say nothing 
about them. But I do not believe that you could do it 
on the planks relating to labor, the farmer, free speech, 
taxation, cost of living, suffrage, Mexico, economy, na- 
tional budget, or practically anything else. The Demo- 

cratic platform is better writ- 





as opposite as your two hands. 
But if you have access to the 
fourth dimension of the mind, 
the sense of humor, you can 
turn either one of them inside 
out and make a duplicate of 
the other. The trouble is that 
the great sacred unwritten 
law of political conventions is: 
Sense of Humor—if any— 
leave at the door. 

Hence it is, that a gather- 
ing of a thousand presumably 
human beings can solemnly 
draw up for utterance to a 
waiting people the document 
known as a party platform. In 
it they not merely intimate 
but boldly assert that every- 
thing that their own half of 
the community ever did was 
marked by wisdom, high- 
mindedness and _ efficiency, 
while anything that the other 
half of the community has 
ever done was an act of folly, 
perfidy and bungling inef- 
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ten, clearer cut, more outspok- 
en, but they both stand for the 
same things. Except on the 
League of Nations. There the 
Democratic platform means 
just what Mr. Wilson means, 
the Treaty and the Covenant 
entire and unchanged, and the 
Republican platform means 
nothing. 

The Democrats, like the 
Republicans, had their plat- 
form fight. It lasted five days. 
Unlike the Republicans they 
let it get out of committee on 
the convention floor. But the 
Republicans did not have Mr. 
Bryan to deal with. Mr. Bryan 
was the chief disturbing ele- 
ment, as Hiram Johnson and 
his fellow irreconcilables were 
at Chicago. There were two 
main points at issue, the 
League of Nations and prohi- 
bition. From the first Mr. 
Bryan wanted something dif- 
ferent from the 100 per cent 
endorsement of the Wilsonian 








fectiveness. Of course it is 
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Action speaks louder than the platform 


achievement and position 
which the administration 
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The opening of the Democratic Convention at the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco, which the author describes as a flawless 
imitation of the Republican performance at Chicago 


supporters had written at length into the platform. His 
proposal was a curious one calling for a constitutional 
amendment permitting the ratification of a treaty by 
the Senate by a majority vote. Bryan fought for it by 
tooth, nail and other weapons all round the clock in the 
resolutions committee. He got nowhere with it there. 
Then he brought it to the floor in a minority report 
and unloosed some old-time oratory in its behalf. But 
Bainbridge Colby, quondam Rooseveltian and now Wil- 
sonian Secretary of State, was there apparently for the 
sole purpose of spiking any attempt to weaken the ad- 
ministration’s League plank. In a speech of masterly 
effectiveness he opposed the Bryan proposal. Some of 
his phrases are worth recording. “The Republican party 
looks upon a platform as an inexplicable survival of 
some political legend.” “There is a great main current 
of wisdom wiser than the wisdom of any one man.” He 
spoke of the “intellectual lockjaw” acquired by men 
who debate a subject for months to no conclusion. He 
referred to “little men who know more than there is to 
know.” His climax on the League went something like 
this: “Mr. Bryan has said that the President brought 
back a better treaty than we had any right to accept. 
He said that he brought back a better treaty than any 
other man could have gotten. For God’s sake then ratify 
it.” Bryan and Colby are perfect contrasts as orators. 
Bryan always speaks in an alpaca coat. Colby leaves 
the impression of having been dressed in an immacu- 
late London morning coat. Bryan’s appeal is emotional. 
Colby’s intellectual. Bryan strives to convert, Colby to 
convince. But both are masters of their craft. 

Carter Glass, the administration chairman of the 
resolutions committee, also took a fall out of Mr. Bryan 
in a speech marked by irascibility and a voice worn 
to shreds by three days of fighting in committee. Then 
the convention decisively voted Mr. Bryan down and 
his quaint League proposals. 

The prohibition question came before the conven- 
tion from two opposing angles. The administration 
wanted to say nothing about it. The “wets” wanted to 
declare in favor of wine and beer. Mr. Bryan wanted 
a plank demanding that there should be no increase in 
the percentage of alcohol permitted in beverages. In 
committee they could not agree. So the silver-tongued 
orator of the Platte and the silver-haired orator of 
Tammany Hall, Bourke Cockran, came before the con- 
vention to argue for their respective planks, dry and 
wet, They were titanic efforts, both speeches, but the 
convention preferred the administration’s plea “to 
keep the subject out of politics.” They voted “a plague 
on both your houses,” defeating the wet plank two to 
one and the dry six to one. All the other planks pre- 
senting a minority report demanding independence for 
Ireland, soldiers’ bonus, a government newspaper, 
jail for profiteers and denunciation of compulsory 
service in time of peace were defeated by acclamation. 
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The administration platform went thru without the 
change of a word. It was demonstrated that Mr. Bryan’s 
influence in the councils of the Democratic party had 
almost reached the vanishing point. What a contrast 
to 1896 when the “cross of gold” speech gave him the 
first of three nominations and to 1912 when at Balti- 
more he fought Tammany Hall to a standstill and made 
Woodrow Wilson president. 

The platform fight proved that the administration’s 
leadership of the convention was unquestionable. At 
least two-thirds of the delegates were ready to back 
the President in whatever he wanted if they could only 
find out what it was. Up to the point where the selec- 
tion of a candidate began they had no difficulty in dis- 
covering. The “administration crowd” pointed the way 
step by step. They led a docile donkey straight to the 
water. But then for some reason, whose mystery could 
probably be solved only behind the inscrutable front of 
the White House, they took their hands off the bridle 
and quit. The beast for four days stood planted there in 
perfect asinine immovability. Then head down and tail 
in air it wheeled and dashed in the opposite direction. 

The convention having by a two-thirds vote turned 
down the “wets” proceeded at the end by a two-thirds 
vote to nominate a “wet.” It was proposed during con- 
vention week to substitute the rooster for the donkey 
as the Democratic emblem. They would better stick to 
the jackass. 

The naming of the candidate was also reminiscent 
of Chicago. It was the triumph of ‘the professional over 
the amateur. It was one more practical demonstration 
of the truth that men demand leadership. Without 
leaders they go nowhither. Give them good leadership 
and they will follow, provided it is skilful, human and 
single-minded. Lacking such leadership they will follow 
the bad, for the bad is always skilful, human and siggle- 
minded. So it was at Chicago. So it was at San Fran- 
cisco. There were differences but they were slight. At 
Chicago the leadership ultimately triumphant was re- 
actionary. At San Francisco it was “wet.” At Chicago 
the candidate was chosen by “ten men in a hotel room 
at 2 a. m.” At San Francisco the candidate was chosen 
by four men in a hotel room at French Lick Springs a 
month before. The Chicago choosers were United States 
Senators Lodge, Wadsworth, Brandegee, Smoot, and 
the rest. At San Francisco the choosers were State 
Bosses Murphy, Taggart, Brennan and Nugent. I don’t 
know which group you prefer. For my part judging 
by the fruits of their leadership I find precious little 
to choose. 

There were three chief candidates at San Francisco, 
Palmer, McAdoo and Cox. Two of them were close to 
the administration, the third close to the state boss 
group. One was Mr. Wilson’s Attorney General, one 
his son-in-law and the “whole works” in his war ad- 
ministration, one the Governor [Continued on page 90 



































How You Can Help Italy 


A Message from the Italian Government to the American People 


By Francesco Quattrone 
Acting High Commissioner for Italy in the United States 


LARMING reports 





have been  pub- 

lished recently in 

several American 
newspapers in regard to the 
labor and economic situa- 
tion of Italy, altho all of 
these reports have received 
an emphatic denial which 
the American press in gen- 
eral has been very eager to 
publish, 

Unfortunately, for rea- 
sons beyond control, news 
concerning Italy sent here 
for publication, is com- ; 
pelled to pass thru other ae 
channels and this offers the } ili 
opportunity for its distor- HA 
tion, sometimes thru lack We TA 








culation by the American 
press as a consequence of 
lack of knowledge of the 
real conditions in Italy, or 
of aprioristic views more 
or less encouraged by 
private interests. It is 
very difficult to answer 
these questions, but these 
facts deserve a very careful 
consideration and _ people 
spreading news of this kind 
must be at least more 
careful than they have 
been, unless their ultimate 
purpose is to encourage 
Bolshevism, not only in 
Europe, but also in this 
country. 

I must frankly admit 








of knowledge of the corre- 
spondents, sometimes, thru 
the influence of a group of 
financial and industrial interests that strongly believe 
the conquest of the Italian market to be exclusively 
made for their benefit. In this way, sensational state- 
ments prepared in European countries, are cabled to 
the United States for the simple purpose of discour- 
aging that spirit of industrial and commercial collabor- 
ation existing between the United States and Italy, 
which, in the long run, no matter what may be the po- 
litical intrigues, will be the principal factor in the work 
of reconstruction of Italy and in the solid program of 
future business relations between the two countries. 

The exchange situation has been the subject of a great 
deal of pessimistic news in regard to the internal situ- 
ation of Italy. Switzerland, some time ago, was paying 
twenty-five centimes for the lira; America four cents; 
England two and a half pence; and France, probably 
more generous than others, or perhaps by reason of her 
difficulties, was paying seventy centimes. On the twelfth 
of last April the exchange situation was so critical that 
Italy hgd to pay 26.64 lire to the dollar (normal rate 
is 5.17). At that time it seemed to everybody that Italy 
could fiot possibly get a dollar for less than thirty lire. 
Before the windows of an American bank, supposed to 
be friendly toward Italy, some of the responsible clerks 
were discouraging the buying of Italian exchange be- 
cause in a few days the situation would have been such 
that with one dollar forty lire could be bought. Even 
the U. S. Bulletin of May 3, sent confidentially in cir- 
culation, speaking of the labor situation in Italy, stated 
the following: 

This revival of radical activity in Italy will most cer- 
tainly influence the exchange rate of that country and de- 
preciate the lira. One with commercial interests should 
watch these events for a drop in the Italian exchange rate. 

The Italian exchange rate on May 3 was 22.20. The 
astrological knowledge of the U. S. Bulletin, fortunate- 
ly enough for Italy, has been given a flat reaction by 
the financial market which on July 3 was quoting 16.22. 

Students of this matter -are frequently asked by 
other people to decide if such reports are put in cir- 
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' that during the rush hours 
of the war, and also during 
the time following the ar- 

mistice, everybody was more than eager to get supplies 
of raw materials. Such supplies in war time were neces- 
sary to win the war, and necessity knows no law. When 
the armistice was signed, everybody thought that in 
order to come sensibly to normal conditions, the princi- 
pal basic commodities of every industry and commerce 
had to be secured; rush and impulsiveness were in both 
cases the determining factor when orders for supplies 
were placed in the foreign markets. This reason, quite 
apart from other banking speculative purposes, must 
account for the sensible and artificial drop in the Ital- 
ian exchange. But even this drop has had the most 
beneficial effect on the minds of the Italians, because 
they kept cool, and the Italian Government, working 
with the collaboration of banking, industrial and com- 
mercial Italian concerns, established discipline in the 
purchase of materials in foreign markets. 

New marked improvements in the exchange situa- 
tion are expected as is shown by the fluctuations in 
exchange of the lire from April to today. 

On account of lack of raw materials, during the war, 
Italy had to build siderurgical industries, notwith- 
standing the lack of coal and basic material, thus 
creating a passive factor in her economic rehabilita- 
tion; but there have been already marked improvements 
in the metallurgical and mechanical industries, which 
will prosper in Italy not less than in any other Euro- 
pean country. 

Italian labor will help greatly in this direction. 

The Italian Embassy and the Italian Delegate for 
Financial and Economic Affairs in this country have 
given out from time to time statistical data regarding 
the financial situation of Italy. I do not need to repeat 
the series of facts, but only to remind you that Italy, 
whose rapid reconstruction has been delayed to a great 
extent by the lack of coal, which due to existing con- 
ditions in Great Britain and in the United States is still 
given to her not in sufficient quantity, has a potential- 
ity of 5,000,000 horsepower of hydro-dynamic force of 
which up to 1918 24 per cent. [Continued on page 94 
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James Middleton Cox 


By Donald Wilhelm 


HE leading question now is, 





Harding or Cox? And Cool- 
idge or Roosevelt? 

In any event we know that 
the next President will be an Ohioan. 
We also know that he will be a busi- 
ness man, the first, as we define one 
these days, to serve in the White 
House. And we know that he will be 
& newspaperman, the first among 
the multitude of those who have 
served in various high offices, to en- 
ter the White House. 

Soon we shall vote. “A vote,” in- 
sists George Creel, “is about as 
thrilling a thing as one can conceive 
of. But the only elections in which 
there is any real feeling are those 
in which we all get drunk on politi- 
cal partizanship.” Soon, then, we 
shall all have got drunk—on political 
partizanship—or on energetic and 
protesting efforts to thwart it. Then 
one night we shall go home victori- 








umn four years long—a column of 
synthesis and exegesis, a column of 
interpretation, by which we and the 
wide world and the changing years 


selves. 

Then, since we have tried—as 
well as this poor pen can scratch on 
scarce white paper—to understand 
what manner of man is Mr. Hard- . 
ing, let us meet Mr. Cox! 

First a word about him physical- 
ly—for of course when you meet a 
man his physical person describes 
no little of his character. Behold, 
then, a vigorous individual with a 
certain eagerness in his quick step 
and smile. He is exactly fifty years 
of age, but he seems hardly more 
than forty,.perhaps because, if you 
can read a face aright, he loves the 
good things in life, loves its ever- 
lasting challenge most of all, per- 
haps because of the hours he spends 








ous or feeling—to use the vernacular Sijaanavat 
of baseball—as if we had started ~ 

out like winners and ended up, 
like Philadelphia. Then Mr. Harding, or Mr. Cox, 
will enter the White House, to be looked over ap- 
praisingly by the servants there, while Congress, which 
is an entity with rather feminine susceptibilities, will 
gather up her skirts and seat herself in her high chair 
on Capitol Hill, to look appraisingly upon the new oc- 
cupant of the White House. And meanwhile the rest of 
us will also look, and ponder, and realize once more 
that politics is exegesis—that the man we elect to the 
White House has as his responsibility the business of 
interpreting us to ourselves and to the rest of the 
world. Day by 
day the news- 
paperman is en- 
gaged in gather- 
ing from the 
tumult of world 
affairs such or- 
der as he can. 
The next Presi- 
dent must con- 
front tumult and 
such complexi- 
ties as no preceding President 

















Governor and Mrs. Cox 


in the saddle and that month or so 
of each year that he spends with 
his boys in the woods. And when 
he meets you—of course the manner of a man’s de- 
meanor toward fellowmen defines one—he displays a 
capacity of acquiring intuitively a knowledge of men 
and surroundings; indeed he has the gift of making 
each acquaintance feel that each offers to him a 
revelation of personality. In a word, it seems the com- 
mon verdict is that he is attractive—he challenges 
your interest, whether you are friend or foe and 
whether you are one or the other does not discount 
you. It was characteristic, it did not come as a shock, 
for him to say, the evening after he was nom- 
inated, to the homefolks of Middletown, Ohio: “I 
am from the life of the common man. I feel I am a 
representative of that class.” Again, it was character- 
istic of him to settle back one day with his personal Ohio 
friend, Judge, and former Congressman, T. T. Ans- 
berry, and take from his wallet an old and precious 
promissory note, for $10,000. It was made to the order 
of Paul J. Sorg. It bears 118 endorsements, each repre- 
senting payment of principal or interest. It is»dated 
February 14, 1898. And it represents the loan with 
which the payee bought the Dayton News. Six years 
later he bought the paper that is now the Springfield 





has confronted. Perhaps it is a 
Salutary thing, then, that the 
next President was trained, not 
in college, but in grappling with 
the complex realities of the news- 
paper world. Nevertheless, even 
while all the world waits expec- 
tant at the White House gates, 
no doubt the next President, 
newspaperman tho he be, will 
wake and ponder what a shut-in 
place the White House is, how 
few pyrrhic victories there are 














for its occupant, what a pro- © Nadel é Herbert 
djgious job is handling the big 
stick and making copy for a col- 
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Governor Cox was born on March 31, 1870, in the red brick homestead, shown above, 
at Jacksonburg, Ohio. Today he and his family live in a beautiful country estate near 
Dayton called Trail’s End, altho it is possible that the end of the trail is not there 








to come judge a President and our- 
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News. He established a news 
service. And now he is a 
wealthy man, whereas, before 
February 14, 1898, he had 
been merely farmer boy, coun- 
try school and high school 
boy, teacher, reporter. His ca- 
reer is founded on an act of 
friendship; it is no wonder he 
can be a friend. 

In 1908 he was elected to 
Congress, wherein he had 
served as Congressman Sorg’s 
secretary. He served two 
terms, and served on the im- 
portant Committee on Appro- 
priations. In 1912 he was 
elected Governor on a reform 
ticket. He sent for Professor 
Charles McCarthy, a pioneer 
in the reorganization of state 
governments, who also framed 
the bill creating the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. McCarthy says, exclusively for 
publication here: 

In 1913 Mr. Cox sent for me. He asked me to outline a 
plan for the reorganization of the state government of 
Ohio. I did so. He looked over the plan and the bills I 
drafted. “That’s all right,” he said. “But if I pass this 
program thru, I will be defeated for reélection. On the 
other hand, if I am defeated I will be reélected, for I know 
that when the people have time to think they will realize 
that this work is good.” 

He put the program thru successfully. Mr. Bryan 
himself said in a speech before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, May 13, 1913: “Look at Governor Cox of Ohio. 
There’s a reformer who asked thirty-six reforms and 
got thirty-six.” He was defeated, his reforms lapsed, he 
was reélected. He is the first Democrat to serve three 
terms as Governor of Ohio—Mr. Hayes, the only other 
who did so, a Republican, progressed to the White 
House. Incidentally he achieved an enviable war record. 
In Volume 60, of the Forum, incidentally, he tells what 
the State achieved. 

The writer’s guess is that he is not so wet as he has 
skillfully let many wet ones think. Without any equivo- 
cation he has expressed his disgust with the office- 
holder who does not enforce existing laws. 

He is open-minded, apparently, about the League. He 
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Governor Cox is a good friend, fond of his family and 
his home, and a great sportsman, his favorite horse 
being called The Governor 
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said emphatically, at the 
Jackson Day banquet, that 
our boys did not go over the 
top with reservations, but 
since then he has even ad- 
vanced a suggested reserva- 
tion by which we might with- 
draw from the League. 

Anent Labor, when in Con- 
gress, with respect to meas- 
ures affecting labor, his atti- 
tude, and Senator Harding’s 
to date, is reflected in the 
following votes: 

Cox—Favorable, 2; unfavor- 
able, 0; paired unfavorably, 0; 
not voting, 9. 

Harding—Favorable, 7; un- 
favorable, 10; paired unfavor- 
ably, 1; not voting, 9. 

However, a high executive 
officer of the Ohio Feder- 
ation of Labor telegraphs, in 
answer to an inquiry on the part of the author: 

The Governor has consistently refused to use the militia 
in industrial disputes. He used his influence to pass the 
Ohio workman’s compensation law, the mine-run law, the 
fifty-four-hour-a-week law for women, other similar laws. 
He demanded from the Federal Government representa- 
tion for labor on draft boards and appeal boards and gave 
labor adequate representation on the Ohio Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

Also, it is pointed out, he enforced pre-war legisla- 
tion affecting women and children during the war, 
when many Governors did not. And it is nevertheless 
common knowledge that he has proven in the long run to 
be a successful and practical friend of industrial peace. 

The farmers liked his conduct of affairs affecting 
them. As far as one can gather from farmer organiza- 
tions he is on their honor roll, with a knack for getting 
people from cities to farms and a passion for all “Own 
your own home” programs, 

In no instance has he conflicted with woman suffrage 
organizations. 

He is an excellent public speaker, a “whirlwind” cam- 
paigner—a fascinating and worthy competitor of 
that other distinguished Buckeye journalist, Senator 
Harding. 

Washington, D. C. 


All the World Likes a Roosevelt 


By Richard Boeckel 


RANKLIN Roosevelt is young. His youth, and 

the frieadliness that is a part of it, are the 

most striking things about the Democratic 

Vice-Presidential nominee. He is as friendly 
png Airedale pup and young enough to want to look 
older. 

Talking with Roosevelt, you may be impressed with 
other things about him, but the thing that will strike 
you first is his youth. He is thirty-eight, but fine frank 
eyes, wavy hair and an athletic build make him ap- 
pear to be much younger. There is a story that when 
in college he washed his hair with ammonia water to 
make it grey. If he did, it withstood the treatment 
admirably. 

There was only one among the business executives 
who came to Washington to assist in running the war 


with whom Roosevelt found it impossible to get along. 
He was a tall, dignified gentleman of the age of thirty- 
four, but looking at least forty-five. Roosevelt confesses 
that envy of this man’s prematurely grey hair may 
have had something to do with his aversion. 

He always has believed that his youthful appearance 
was a handicap in the working out of his political ca- 
reer. He may have changed his mind on this point, 
however, since San Francisco. An astute politician, he 
may have foreseen his nomination, but no one else in 
Washington did and his actions at the convention would 
not indicate that he expected it. 

Undeniably his name had something to do with his 
success. The country bears a good will toward the name 
of Roosevelt. There is a feeling that all the Roosevelts 
are made of the right stuff. The Republican branch of 
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the family, which is the more numerous, is not a little 
chagrined to think that the Roosevelt name is to be 
made a talking point by the Democrats in the solicita- 
tion of votes. 

What was the relationship of Franklin Roosevelt to 
the Colonel? Was he a fifth or second cousin to the 
great man? Does he in any way resemble T. R.? These 
are the questions most frequently asked about the 
Democratic vice-presidential nominee. 

His father, James Roosevelt, was a fourth cousin of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The daughter of his half brother, James Roosevelt, 
is the wife of Theodore Douglas Roosevelt, a nephew of 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

His wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, was the daughter 
of Elliot Roosevelt, the only brother of Colonel Roose- 
velt. 

Figure out the relationship for yourself. Roosevelt, 
himself, when asked the question direct, says he is a 
“distant relative” of the former President and adds 
that the relationship is “too complicated to explain— 
almost too complicated to remember.” 

Colonel Roosevelt gave his niece away when she mar- 
ried into the Democratic branch of the family. So much 
he did for the younger Roosevelt, but no more. In 
politics he gave him neither assistance nor instruction. 
What he knows about politics—and the presence in 
his office of an eight drawer filing cabinet containing 
names and histories of all Democratic appointees in the 
State of New York indicates he knows a great deal—he 
learned for himself. 

Newspaper biographers of Franklin Roosevelt have 
pointed out an analogy between the careers of the 
younger Roosevelt and his “distant relative” and have 
asked the question, “What next?” There are points at 
which the career of the younger Roosevelt duplicates 
that of the former President, but in personality, tem- 
perament, interests and methods the two men were ut- 
terly different. 

Both graduated from Harvard. Both began their po- 
litical careers at Albany. Both served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy just prior to foreign wars. Both re- 
ceived Vice-Presidential nom- 
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“This high cost of 
living is getting to be 
a serious problem,” he 
admitted to a labor 
leader pressing for 
higher wages for navy 
yard workers during 
the war. “The other 
day I went over with 
Mrs. Roosevelt the 
prices she has to pay 
for food. They are 
ridiculous. Something 
should be done. It is 
getting so that a man 
+ ae five children and eleven servants can hardly 
ive.” 

It turned out, however, that the most of the “eleven 
servants” were farm hands. 

It was a farm issue—whether there should or should 
not be standard sizes for apple barrels—that led to 
Roosevelt’s election to the State Senate at Albany. He 
ran as a progressive Democrat in a district that had 
been represented in the Senate by Republicans for 
twenty-eight years, and was elected by a narrow mar- 
so by farmer votes. He was then twenty-eight years 
old. 

Entering the Senate he forgot all about apple bar- 
rels and launched into a war against Tammany during 
his first week in public office. William Francis Sheehan 
was Tammany’s choice to succeed Chauncey M. Depew 
as a member of the United States Senate. It looked 
easy, and there was a smile on the face of the tiger 
when it first heard of Roosevelt’s opposition. However, 
with the assistance of nineteen other members of the 
legislature, Roosevelt blocked Sheehan’s election for 
sixty ballots and on the sixty-fourth another candidate 
was chosen, 

Roosevelt’s ultimately successful fight brought him 
“into the news” immediately and gave an impetus 
everywhere thruout the country to the struggle for a 
constitutional amendment for the direct election of 
United States Senators. For nearly ten 





Keystone View. 
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inations largely in recognition 
of their war service, the one 
in the field and the other at 
Washington. So far the anal- 
ogy holds. 

To Franklin Roosevelt it is 
the simple life and not the 
strenuous life that appeals— 
altho he has been strenuous 
enough in politics. He likes 
sports, hunting, tennis, auto- 
mobiling and sailing off East- 
port, Maine, but does not give 
much time to them. The most 
of his time after office hours 
is spent with his youngsters, 
one daughter and four sons. 
He and Mrs. Roosevelt attend 


only those social functions 
that are inescapable. 
Like Governor Cox, the 


head of the ticket, he boasts 
that he is a practical farmer. 
It is not an experimental farm 
or a war garden he maintains 








years Roosevelt fought Tammany unceas- 
ingly. Only his nomination to be Vice- 
President brought a truce to the war that 
is certain to be renewed whether the 
Democratic ticket is successful or unsuc- 
cessful in the fall. 

Several times Tammany moved for a 
truce by offering its support if he would 
become a candidate for Governor of New 
York. Each time he refused the offer and 
turned closer attention to the sport of 
routing Tammany men out of federal jobs. 

In the Democratic convention at Balti- 
more in 1912 he fought Tammany and 
Tammany was defeated when Woodrow 
Wilson was named the party’s standard 
bearer. In the Democratic convention at 
San Francisco he fought Tammany, but 
Tammany won. Tammany on the morrow 
of victory bears no malice—particularly 
when it is politically unwise to do so. It 
forgave him the fist fight that developed 
when he wrested the New York standard 
into a demonstration for Wilson in vio- 
lation of Tammany orders. It forgave him 








near Hyde Park, Dutchess 
county, New York, where he 
was born, but a farm that 
raises crops and lots of them. 
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You may be impressed with other things 
about Roosevelt, but the thing that will 
strike you first is his youth 


his persistent opposition to Cox, who was 
Tammany’s favorite. It forgave him all 
his past and agreed to his nomination to 
be Vice-President. [Continued on page 91 
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Fifth article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Can the Leitch Plan Fall Down? 


By Professor Jonn R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcom Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


HE Cabinet and Senate 








at the plant of William - 

De Muth & Company, 

manufacturers of smok- 
ing pipes, hold their positions 
by virtue of their experience in 








In The Independent of July 3 Professor Commons 
described and analyzed the success of the Leitch 
Plan as it worked out at the Packard Piano plant. 
Here he discusses another aspect of the plan and 
draws some important conclusions. 


Brooklyn and New York that 
other workers had increased 
their wages 80 per cent, even 
100 per cent, without increas- 
ing their efficiency and with- 














the business. The Cabinet is 
composed of the chief executives of the company; the 
Senate of the foremen and heads of departments. The 
House of Representatives is the only elected body, elect- 
ed by the employees by secret ballot, approximately 
one representative to every thirty workers. The only 
qualifications for membership in the House are ability 
to speak and understand the English language, em- 
ployment in the works for at least one year, and “on 
the level.” 

The United States Government, on which the De 
Muth plan is modeled, has no provision for collective 
bargaining. But when the De Muth House of Repre- 
sentatives began to talk about wages the Cabinet re- 
plied that they could increase their wages by increas- 
ing production, since increased production would in- 
crease the collective-economy-dividend. 

John Leitch had not worked out an accounting sys- 
tem to back up his collective-economy-dividend. The 
company did not know for any month just what the 
increase in efficiency or collective savings had been, 
and was obliged to approximate the amount every two 
weeks. The employees finally detected this defect and 
lost their zeal for speeding up. But, at first, it worked. 
The first employees’ dividend was 61% per cent. As high 
as 171% per cent was paid. Contests were worked up 
between departments, the prize being a large American 
flag. A department winning the highest efficiency hon- 
ors the third time in succession was dined by the other 
departments, The losing departments began to put pres- 
sure on the loafers and slackers. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the House to work out a penal code for care- 
less, tardy and shirking workers. “You are stealing my 
dividends,” said the worker to the shirker. The latter 
were gradually squeezed out. 

Yet the company, at the end of two years, could not 
say definitely whether or not industrial democracy had 
reduced the costs of production, altho convinced that 
under the old system they would have had a much 
more rapidly rising scale of wages and the other dif- 
ficulties suffered by other firms. 

No plan of industrial government that we have found 
has accomplished more in the way of increasing the 
output than the John Leitch plan of industrial democ- 
racy and collective-economy-dividend. We saw in a 
previous article in this series that it had almost doubled 
the efficiency of the workers of the Packard Piano Com- 
pany. But the limit had apparently been reached at 
De Muth’s in the summer of 1919 when it had added 
something less than 50 per cent to wages. 

Yet the cost of living had gone up 80 per cent. 

The workers at De Muth’s could see about them in 


out industrial democracy. 
Somebody in the House of Rep- 
resentatives suggested an increase without waiting for 
a further increase in the economy-dividend. 

But the remarkable success of industrial democracy 
smothered the suggestion. About that time the com- 
pany printed a statement of one of the representatives 
elected by the workers. He said: 


I have seen industrial democracy in operation at this 
factory for the past two years, and the main reason I am 
for it, heart and soul, is because I know that thru it I 
can always get a square deal. 

When a man in my department has a grievance, he comes 
to me and tells me about it and he knows that I will take 
the question up at the next meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and consequently the foremen in the Senate 
and the “bosses” in the Cabinet will know about it. They 
will act on it one way or another and my experience has 
been that every question has been settled fairly. 

Before we had industrial democracy a man with any 
cause for dissatisfaction would most likely keep it to him- 
self or tell the other workers about it. Perhaps the man- 
ager would be too busy to listen to him, so he would nurse 
his grievance and very likely he would quit. Industrial 
democracy prevents just such little troubles before they 
get big. 

Nowadays at the plant you never hear a foreman urging 
the men to get on the job. There is no need for it. We 
all know that by doing our best all the time we are in- 
creasing our own dividends. Now whenever a man “knocks 
off” early, comes in late or takes a holiday, it is the other 
men and women workers whose dividends he is lowering. 
Before industrial democracy was put into effect, it was 
every man for himself; now, it is all for one and one for 
all. I have been in this shop for twenty years and I have 
never seen the desire to codperate with the other depart- 
ments and help the other fellow out so strong as it is now. 

Years ago if a worker had a grudge against the fore- 
man he would probably lay down on the job whenever he 
thought he wasn’t being watched; but that is a thing of 
the past, for whatever complaints a man has are now al- 
ways quickly settled in a way satisfactory to everybody. 

And another thing. Industrial democracy has proven 
that some of our men had, stored up in. their ‘minds, ideas 
for new machinery and other labor saving devices; but - 
they kept these plans to themselves because they were 
not sure of the reception they would be given by the man- 
agement. Now, a man with a good idea knows that not 
only will his suggestion be welcome, but that if practicable 
it will be rewarded. In our plant today, labor and time- 
saving machinery invented by the*men is lowering the 
costs, increasing production, and thus earning dividends. 

Industrial democracy has given us our say in the man- 
agement of the shop; it has reduced our working hours 
per week from fifty-three to forty-eight; it has given us 
insurance; it has given us a lunch room where we can get 
good meals for twenty cents; it has made this, shop a bet- 
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ter place to work in; it is teaching 





English to our foreigners and help- Next month— Why Mary Smith 


ing them to become Americans; it has 


taught us that the firm has troubles wants to work at Filene’s 


House accepted the report. The 
company published it as a triumph 
of “industrial democracy.” It was 





and worries just the same as we have, 


really a “handle” for the trade union 





and that by working and coéperating 
together, we all benefit. 

That is what I think of industrial democracy as I see 
it at the De Muth plant and I think that all of the nine 
hundred workers here agree with me. 

This was in the spring of 1919. Each one of the four 
cornerstones and the capstone of Leitch’s Industrial 
Democracy—Justice, Codperation, Economy, Energy 
and Service—apparently was solid and in its place. But 
wages were not keeping up with the cost of living. 

Really, it was too much to expect. If every factory 
and firm in the United States had adopted industrial 
democracy and doubled its output, prices would still 
have gone up, if the world’s supply of gold, paper 
money, and credit instruments had more than doubled. 
We know that all of them did not adopt industrial de- 
mocracy nor double their output, and so, much less than 
double the supply of money and credit was needed to 
double the prices. 

Industrial democracy at De Muth’s might have sailed 
triumphant had John Leitch grasped the currency sit- 
uation. As it was, when someone suggested an increase 
of wages, he only answered the House of Representa- 
tives in effect: “See what you have already done. You 
have increased your earnings 50 per cent and reduced 
your hours from fifty-three to forty-eight! Industrial 
democracy is no longer an experiment. You have it in 
your own power to increase your earnings 70, 80 and 
100 per cent. And see the service you have rendered to 
society. You have increased earnings 50 per cent, but 
society is not compelled to pay any more for smoking 
pipes on that account. The labor-cost of a pipe has not 
increased, Keep it up. Raise your wages 100 per cent, 
but do not force us to raise the price of pipes.” 

The House of Representatives could not answer this 
appeal. The Representatives were silenced. Democracy 
was a success, and they knew it. But somehow, democ- 
racy was not keeping pace with the cost of living. Other 
places without democracy were keeping pace. It was 
puzzling. Other places were even doing better. In the 
clothing trades, immigrants like themselves, Jews, 
Poles, Lithuanians and a dozen nationalities, had 
gained forty-four hours a week, and much more than 
50 per cent increase 


organizer. 

While the House was dormant on the wage question 
the union organizers were at work. The union prom- 
ised action and results. Workers began transferring 
their allegiance to the Smoking-Pipe Workers’ Union, 
not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
The House was spurred to action. This time it was the 
forty-four hour week. The spokesman of the company 
in the House denounced it as Bolshevism and gave high 
praise to the American Federation of Labor and Sam- 
uel Gompers, who, he said, stood for the American 
forty-eight hour week. The “Bolshevists” were voted 
down. 

But this did not end the discussion. The House again 
broke silence and demanded both the forty-four hour 
week and 20 per cent advance in wages. 

The company came forward with a compromize. 
They would grant the forty-four. hours. By economy, 
coéperation and efficiency, as much could be produced 
in forty-four hours as in forty-eight hours. Former re- 
ductions in hours had actually increased the output. 
So would this. 

But the 20 per cent increase in piece-rates would 
compel the company to increase the price of pipes to 
society and this was contrary to the capstone, service. 
Besides, society would buy less pipes. This meant less 
work. This meant unemployment and less earnings. No. 
The employees must earn their increase in wages by 
greater production and thus maintain the capstone, 
service. 

A deadlock followed. The union gained. Industrial 
democracy was set aside. The strike began. The com- 
pany countered with a lockout. The union came to the 
aid of the strikers with strike benefits. Then, after six 
or seven weeks, the other companies ordered their em- 
ployees to stop support of the De Muth workers, Then 
the general strike. 

The De Muth Company resumed after two weeks of 
lockout. Many of the old workers returned. The union 
claimed that one-third had quit for good. The com- 
pany claimed that it had eliminated the undesirable 
element. 

Industrial resumed, with few 
changes, The min- 


democracy was 





in earnings. 

The acquiescence of 
the House was bring- 
ing it into discredit. 
Representatives were 
taunted. They began 
to drop out of the 
meetings. Mistakes 
had been made. In 
1918 twenty-five men 
in a certain depart- 
ment desired an in- 
crease in wages. An 
outside agitator was 
urging them to strike, 
but they submitted 
their case to the 
House. A committee 











utes of the meetings 
are now posted in the 
shop. Each employee 
is given a copy of the 
plan and required to 
sign a pledge to abide 
by and uphold indus- 
trial democracy. No 
person not speaking 
English and not a 
citizen, by fact or 
declaration, is em- 
ployed. A 12% per 
cent increase in wages 
is granted. 

It is no reproach on 
industrial democracy 
that it should have 








of the House investi- 
gated. It denounced 


the twenty-five, charg- ments and yee of Representatives — by vo ballot, there being 
ing that they were 4pproximately one representative to every thirty workers. Believing in the 
“absolutely ao Min in Leitch plan of collective bargaining, these groups thresh out the employee’s 

' = differences with his employer, the latter being represented by a Cabinet 
their demands.” The which is composed of the chief executives of the company 


The De Muth plant is organized after the manner of the United States 
Government, with a Senate composed of foremen and heads of depart- 


failed to cope with the 
jumping cost of living. 
Democracy, autocracy, 
collective bargaining, 
all of them fail, when 
[Continued on page 94 
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Another Fighting Roosevelt 


Like his distinguished kinsman the late Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

was educated at Groton and Harvard, began his public career in the state legislature, was 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy and became nominee of his party for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt was born in Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York, on January 30, 1882, the 

eon of James and Sarah Delano Roosevelt. The Roosevelt family is of Dutch origin, having 
come to this country in 1648 
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The Usefulness of Legends 


By Norman H apgood 


thing to the effect that if we get tangled up in our 

facts and ideas it should usually be possible to 
catch hold of some words that will do as well. American- 
ism is a word that has earned its salary recently. Law 
and Order is the phrase that can usually be relied on in a 
crisis to make people lose any interest they may have had 
in the facts. 

Calvin Coolidge has a rather good record. As Mayor of 
Northampton, in both branches of the state legislature, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, and as Governor he has been a 
careful and honest performer. Moreover, he is said to be 
dominated by Mr. Murray Crane, one of the soundest po- 
litical observers, probably the soundest, in the Republican 
party. Crane is in a way the Colonel House of the con- 
servatives. It is a good thing that Coolidge takes his ad- 
vice. 

But Coolidge’s national reputation rests on a disputed in- 
terpretation of facts. The forces of labor, if they show any 
brains in this campaign, will have the story well written 
up and widely circulated. All the benefit that can be ob- 
tained out of one of these law and order scares has been 
obtained by the Governor, and if there is another side it 
is now time for him to pay the reasonable price. President 
Wilson, or one of the advisers by whom he is sometimes 
surrounded, fell for this particular specimen of the most 
reliable of scares and sent a telegram of congratulation 
to the Governor. 

The leading facts are accessible. Most of them are in the 
files of the Boston newspapers. My impression is that they 
will be found to run somewhat as follows: There had been 
for a long time no trouble on the Boston police force. The 
men were badly paid and had other grievances, but they 
recognized their public function and submitted. Finally 
was appointed to be at the head of the department a man 
named Curtis, who began to make trouble. The discon- 
tented men tried to join the A. F. of L. Curtis put them 
on trial for that breach of the rules. A committee of the 
best known citizens of Boston looked into the matter and 
reported at the request of Mayor Peters, but in Boston the 
police commissioner is a subordinate not of the Mayor but 
of the Governor, so the committee’s report had no effect. 
Their recommendations were that the police should recog- 
nize their public function and admit that they had no right 
to join the A. F. of L. or to strike; that Curtis should stop 
his trials; and that the grievances should be taken up and 
handled seriously. The police were willing. Not so Curtis. 
He insisted on his trials. The police struck. There was 
some rioting. Some leading citizens say that Coolidge was 
alarmed, and expected widespread public disapproval. They 
state that it was Murray Crane who said: “Go to it. Be ag- 
gressive. Boast about it.” So Coolidge, to replace perhaps 
150 policemen, sent some 7500 soldiers, who shot around 
and killed bystanders, and there was a specia] bond issue 
required to pay the bill. It was Ole Hansen over again. It 
never fails. 


M ine tothe eee in Goethe’s Faust, says some- 


A Sure Thing 


The next President will be a newspaper man from Ohio. 


What Has Become of the War? 


LTHO we are still technically at war with Germany 
and but a few months ago were losing thousands of 
men in the bloodiest combats of human history, neither 
political convention seems to have cared to make use of the 
war either for candidates or issues. No military man save 
only Major-General Wood, who was unable to go to France, 
76 


received any considerable vote for President. None of the 
war ambassadors, such as Gerard or Brand Whitlock, 
reaped political profit from their work. None of the war 
administrators in Washington, such as Mr. Hoover, Secre- 


tary of War Baker and Secretary Daniels of the Navy,’ 


figured in the result. Neither party endorsed a general 
bonus for veterans. Neither party came out for universal 
military service, or had much to say about military or 
naval policy. Save for the dispute over the Treaty, it 
might be said that the Great War had less influence on 
American politics than the Civil War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War or even the little skirmish with Spain in 
1898. That there has been no positive reaction towards 
pacifism or pro-Germanism is evident enough from the 
cold reception given by the two conventions to Bryan and 
to La Follette. But there has been an amazing reaction to- 
ward indifference. 


Outlook for Protestant Cooperation 


By Shailer Mathews 


HE Northern Baptist Convention has severed its 

connection with the Interchurch World Movement. 

The action was not due to unwillingness to codper- 
ate with other Protestant bodies, but to the conduct of the 
Interchurch World Movement itself. This is clearly ex- 
plained in the resolution embodying the action. At the 
same time it is well known that a widespread hostility to 
the Movement has been fostered by certain Baptists who 
expect the speedy return of Christ and are therefore op- 
posed to any sort of religious work that transgresses their 
views of the Bible, the church and the meaning of the 
gospel. They have published a large amount of literature 
attacking the Movement, the contents of which, along with 
some more serious matter, abound in innuendo, gossip and 
misrepresentation of motives. The effect of such propa- 
ganda has been injurious both to the Interchurch Move- 
ment and the New World Movement of the denomination. 
The friends of the Movement found difficulty in meeting 
this overt hostility because of the odds against them set 
by extravagance and mismanagement. The Baptists will, 
however, meet the obligation due to underwriting the ex- 
penses of the Movement to the great amount of $2,500,000. 

This action of the Northern Baptist Convention coming 
upon the similar, even if less drastic, action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterians of the North, makes the 
future of the Interchurch World Movement problematical. 
The situation is a tragedy, in which noble plans have been 
killed by amateur administration in a financial orgy. 

Several courses of action now seem possible. The Inter- 
church World Movement may continue in a restrained and 
economical effort to complete certain tasks and raise money 
to pay its debts. The various Mission Bands and other de- 
nominational agencies may set up a codperative bureau to 
make survcys and maintain a sort of Intelligence and Pub- 
licity Department. Or the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America may step into the breach, assume 
the legitimate but uncompleted tasks of the Interchurch 
World Movement and become a clearing-house and investi- 
gating publicity agent for the denominations. 

Of the three possibilities the last seems to offer the most 
advantages. The Council is a strictly denominational body, 
it is not a super-church or superintendent, it is favored by 
most churches, it has a good record of accomplishments 
and with certain readjustments would be able to serve the 
denominations very effectively in this field. 

The entire situation makes it evident that the new and 
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strong denominational self-consciousness is opposed to 
anything like organic union (with the probable exception 
of various small groups of the same general polity as the 
great denominations) and at the same time is codperative. 
Real statesmanship will recognize this double characteris- 
tic. Denominationalism is not going to disappear, but it 
can be utilized as a means of forwarding a common effort 
of Protestants to render service to the world. The way 
Protestants can get together is to work together, particu- 
larly in evangelism, social service and church expansion at 
home and abroad. But they must work as self-determining 
denominations, neither dissipated into individuals nor sub- 
ject to some holding organization. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for the Federal Council to become a servant of its 
constituent bodies. Let us hope that its great meeting in 
December will seize the opportunity. Otherwise one must 
fear the establishment of new machinery or loss of what 
momentum codperative movements have gained. 


What’s in a Name 


Once again a Roosevelt has been nominated for Vice- 
President. 


Elusive Democracy 


By Thomas Steele 


HE idea of amending laws and constitutions from 
[him to time is rather a modern one.- The ancient 
world experimented with politics just as we do; 
Athens had as many changes of constitution as France 
and even the stolid Romans amended their political insti- 
tutions more frequently than the United States has done. 
But at every change the lawgivers breathed a sigh of re- 
lief and said: “Well, we’ve got it right this time for good 
and all!” They could not understand that social and eco- 
nomic changes were continually warping the intention of 
the law. They believed that it was possible for statesman- 
ship to discover a “fool-proof” form of government. This 
belief was carried down thru the Middle Ages and well 
into modern times, either by the influence of Greek thought 
or by the natural inability of people to realize what great 
changes and unexpected crises would come to test their 
handiwork. Even today many Americans believe that the 
1787-model Constitution under which we live will never 
get out of date, and there is an equally foolish minority 
which looks forward to the “social revolution” as a sort of 
Last Judgment when evil institutions will crash and good 
laws be established forevermore. But the last word in poli- 
tics has not been said either by George Washington or by 
the reddest Bolshevist. Politics will last at least as long 
as two human beings remain alive on this planet, the earth. 
There are, of course, principles of permanent value 
which underlie all constitutional change. Democracy and 
political liberty are good things and they always will be 
good. But they cannot always be realized in the same way. 
Suppose you were called upon to make a constitution for a 
new nation and had the power to keep it permanently in 
effect. You would find some very strange results when you 
returned to the same country a few centuries later. Let us 
say that you were legislating for Russia and believed that 
the necds and traditions of the people required an aristo- 
cratic rule. You would secure this by establishing a pow- 
erful Czar and a Parliament elected by the few persons 
who knew how to read and write and who enjoyed an in- 
come of 10,000 rubles a year. But by the year 2200 A. D. 
the powers of the Czar might all have fallen into the 
hands of a Prime Minister responsible to Parliament, as 
happened to the kingship in England, where everything is 
still done in the “name” of the powerless George V, but 
in reality by the will of the uncrowned George whose first 
name is David. Your literacy qualification for the fran- 
chise might have become meaningless with the spread of 
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un.versal education, and a sudden fall in the value of 
money might permit everyone but absolute paupers to 
meet your property qualification. Without changing a letter 
of its aristocratic constitution Russia would have become 
a democracy. 

But it is just as hard to maintain a democracy as an 
aristocracy. The Jacksonian Democrats thought that pure 
democracy could be secured by establishing direct election 
of public officials. That worked well enough in thinly- 
peopled America of the “thirties” when everybody knew 
the names and qualifications of his fellow townsmen. But 
today the voter in the great city is confronted by a mam- 
moth ballot on which are the names of scores of men he 
never heard of and dozens of public offices of whose very 
nature he is ignorant. How can the average New Yorker 
choose the best among a score of candidates for judicial 
offices when he himself has no training in the law? How 
can he find the ideal State Engineer? What does he know 
of the duties of the Comptroller? As a rule he selects the 
man hé wants for Governor and for Mayor and for all 
other offices votes the straight party ticket—or, in other’ 
words, the selection of the party bosses. This is a travesty’ 
of democratic realities under the forms of democracy. 

The long ballot is one example of a democratic institu- 
tion which changing social conditions have made an in- 
strument of oligarchy. The party primary and the party 
conventions furnish another. Originally these institutions 
were devised as a popular substitute for nomination by a 
Congressional caucus. But in time they became little more 
than committees of professional politicians. The direct 
primary was then devised to meet this evil. Alas, it de- 
generated in turn into a spending competition with the 


‘odds on the rich man! The Board of Aldermen elected by 


city wards was democratic in the days when people “stayed 
put” and knew their neighborhoods. Today friends of mu- 
nicipal reform demand the abolition of the Board of Al- 
dermen and of the wards. 

The conservatives should not be worried about such 
“new fangled” devices as the referendum, the recall, pro- 
portional representation, commission government and the. 
like. They are not revolutionary changes in our political 
ideals. They are but modern machinery to realize for an 
industrial, cosmopolitan, migratory and populous nation 
the very same democratic theory which our past and pres- 
ent constitutions made possible for a nation which was 
agricultural, homogeneous, stationary and thinly settled. 
The referendum replaces the town meeting because the 
town has grown too big to meet together in one place. 
The expert civil service replaces “rotation in office” be- 
cause the tasks of government now are so complex as to 
require a life-time of study. We are not more enlightened 
and progressive than the “fathers”; neither are we more 
rash and radical. We are simply realizing the eternal 
principles of popular government in the way which is pos- 
sible to us, as they did in the way which was possible to 
them. 


The Presidential Regatta 


The Democratic crew has found its Cox-swain. 


The Glass House 


HE way in which the Republicans are digging into the 

back files of the Dayton Daily News to prove that Cox 
was pro-German in 1916 and the Democrats are sifting the 
Marion Star to show how hostile Harding was to Roose- 
velt, indicates clearly why it is that no journalist has hith- 
erto been elected President. Every politician writes or says 
something which can later be used against him, but a 
newspaper publisher must go on record to the extent of 
several thousand words of editorial comment every day 
for 365 days in the year, and it would be strange indeed 














A Pilgrimage 
to the 
Battlefields 








The refugees of 
the devastated dis- 
tricts have come 
back to bale the 
rain water from 
their ruined cel- 
lars and pull 
weeds where their 
gardens used to 
grow. All availa- 
ble wood = and 
metal has been 
used to build tem- 
porary shelters 
and the flowers 
and field grasses 
have taken over 








This is the famous relief train with its engine at the the front line 


rear to deceive the enemy, which took 3000 French troops 


trenches 
to Poivres. Only nine came back 


























During the battle of Verdun an officer under the Crown Prince 
lived in this sumptuous apartment in the woods near Grurie 


A shelter of sheet iron tunneling makes this home in the 
devastated region at Crouy near Soissons 





An heroic statue of the doughboy guards 
the American lads who sleep under the 
white cross at Suresnes 













A French restau- 
rant and a British 
tavern rub elbows 
where there were 
once homes, then 
ruins, on the bat- 
tlefields of France 
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When the early morning mist hung over the trenches, food used 
to be taken up to the German firing line thru this tunnel at 
Vauquois, now overgrown with daisies 
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if nothing embarrassing could be discovered in such a for- 


est of material. Every journalist is an architect of glass 
houses. 


England Hugs Its Chains 


HATEVER the merits of Ireland’s demand for in- 
dependence from England, we cannot understand 
why England does not secede from Ireland. Of the two un- 
happy partners to the “union” John Bull should be more 
eager for a divorce than Kathleen-ni-Houlihan. 


The Cult of the Spendthrift 


By Allen Campbell 


AVE you ever noticed that recent magazine fiction is 

pursuing a policy of its own directly counter to the 

grandfatherly lectures on economy and thrift con- 
tained in the editorial pages of the same periodicals? Within 
the last few weeks our vigilant eye has fallen upon at least 
six excellent short stories by different writers in different 
weekly and monthly periodicals which were built (with 
minor variations) on the following plan: 

An estimable young man has fallen victim to the insidious 
vice of economy. He has a very moderate salary and occupies a 
routine office position. His wife (or sweetheart as the case may 
be) notes this flaw in his character and also notes the inferior 
condition of her own wardrobe. She resolves to reform her hus- 
band. She thereupon embarks on a career of extravagance that 
swamps his financial reserve and forces him to seek a more 
remunerative career. He therefore takes up salesmanship and 
becomes wealthy, discovers that it was out of love and not selfish- 
,ness that his wife jolted him from his rut by wild expenditure, 
and lives happily and luxuriously ever after. 


It cannot be merely coincidence or a shortage of good 
plots which accounts for the veritable epidemic of short 
stories on this theme which have recently appeared. We 
are loath to assume that it is another capitalist conspiracy 
between the authors and the profiteers. Rather it seems to 
be a sort of artistic insurrection on the part of the respecta- 
ble salaried men who buy most of the magazines against the 
good advice which they are compelled to give themselves. 
Just as the most staid and sober of good citizens enjoy a 
moral holiday in stories of outlawry and desperate deeds, so 
do the most methodical of servants of the pay envelope and 
the Family Budget Book enjoy in imagination a break away 
from both. We trust that not too many take these stories as 
guides to real life. Out of every ten underpaid bank clerks 
or college instructors perhaps one would be morally and 
financially benefited by an extravagant or make-believe ex- 
travagant wife who would plant his feet on the highroad to 
fortune which lies thru the gateway of business risk. The 
other nine would come to extreme grief by taking up a line 
of work for which they were temperamentally unsuited. If 
all men could become rich by salesmanship there would be 
nobody left in other, and perhaps equally essential, occupa- 
tions. 

At all events, it is interesting to contrast this latest lit- 

_frary fashion with the short story of a decade or so ago. In 
those days the extravagant young man always came a crop- 
per with his. speculations on Wall Street or his gay raiment 
from Fifth avenue, and after a due interval of repentance 
married the sweet young girl who had loved him even in his 
wildest days, secured a steady job and settled down to a 
life of thrift that would have satisfied Poor Richard him- 
self. There has since been what Nietzsche termed a trans- 
valuation of all values. The sluggard is no longer asked to 
model himself after the industrious ant, but rather to imi- 
tate the self-indulgent grasshopper. The wife is no 
longer commended for doing her own housework, but 
rather for rebelling .against housework. The subordinate 
is no longer to win the favor of his employer by 
obedience, but rather by some daring and fortunate 
stroke of disobedience. The three traditional virtues by 
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which Captains of Industry rose to wealth, or claimed that 
they did, were honesty, industry ahd thrift. In place of hon- 
esty the fiction writers would have us admire the ability to 
carry thru a bluff and swing a giant transaction with a 
shoestring capital. In place of industry, which means energy 
in an orbit, we have the related virtue of initiative, which 
means energy at a tangent. In place of thrift we have the 
virtue of the gambler spirit which will face any risk and 
assume any expenditure in the hope of ultimate profit. 
Which moral code is the sounder or truer we will not under- 
take to say, but if fiction is a witness to what people really 
admire we need not seek far for one cause of the increasing 
cost of living. 


Vice-Presidents 


OOLIDGE and Roosevelt are not a whit too good for 

the potentially all important office of Vice-President, 
but they are too good for an inactive four years of presid- 
ing over the Senate. Let the next President establish a 
precedent of making his running mate an unofficial mem- 
ber of his Cabinet and a much-needed link between the 
executive and the Senate. 


The Rule of Three 


The Constitution 
John Randolph of Virginia 
in 1787: 

It shines and it stinks 
and it stinks and it shines 
like a dead mackerel lying 
in the moonlight. 


The Covenant 

Warren G. Harding in 1919: 

Either the Covenant in- 
volves a surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty and sub- 
mits our future destiny to 
the League, or it is an 
empty thing, big in name, 
and will ultimately disap- 
point all of humanity that 
hinges on it. 


Warren G. Harding in 1920: The Republican Nominee in 
The Federal Constitution 1960: 
is the very base of all The Covenant of the 
Americanism; the Ark of League of Nations is the 
the Covenant of American very base of all American- 
liberty; the very basis of ism; the Ark of the Cov- 
equal rights. The Constitu- enant of human liberty; the 
tion does abide and ever very basis of equal rights. 
will so long as the Repub- The Covenant does abide 
lic endures. and ever will so long as the 
world endures. 


Lynchings 

USKEGEE Institute, which keeps tab on the matter, 
announces that during the first six months of this 
year twelve negroes were lynched. This is seventeen less 
than during the same period last year, and thirty-three 
less than in 1918. Minnesota heads the dishonor roll with 
three lynchings, Alabama and Georgia have two each, and 
Florida, Kentucky, Kansas, South Carolina and Texas 

have one each. All of those lynched were negroes. 
As our Congress took it upon itself to pass a resolution 
championing the cause of Ireland as against England, it 
would now seem to be in order for the British Parliament 


to protest against our inhuman treatment of our “subject 
race.” 


Root’s Capitulation 


LIHU Root, the reputed author of the ambiguous 

Treaty plank in the Republican platform and a hostile 
critic of the President’s foreign policy, has now gone the 
whole distance in accepting the League of Nations. When 
he first went to The Hague he may have had some idea of 
organizing the World Court as a thing apart from the 
Assembly and Council of the League; it is enough to know 
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that now he is the advocate of an exactly opposite policy. 
To quote word for word the Associated Press despatch: 
“The jurists’ commission voted to adopt in principle the 
Root-Phillimore plan for the make-up of the Court. The 
jurists accepted Mr. Root’s most important principle— 
his method for the election of the Judges by the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations voting separately 
on lists submitted by The Hague tribunal.” Without re- 
pudiating Mr. Root it will be impossible for the Republi- 
can party to hold up “a World Court” or “some sort of 
association” as an alternative policy to an international 
Court depending directly on the Assembly and the Council 
of the League. 


The Puritan and the Bolshevik 


By Preston Slosson 

HERE are many striking parallels which may be 
| drawn between the United States and Russia, which 
are all the more striking because one nation stands 
at the top of civilized humanity with respect to prosperity, 
stability and popular enlightenment and the other at the 
bottom. Yet one nation had almost as good a chance in 
the world as the other. Three hundred years ago the Puri- 
tans founded the first democratic commonwealth of the 
New World. At about the same time the Romanoff dynasty 
was established in Russia. Westward from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific the pioneers from the “Mayflower” saw a great 
land of stimulating climate, fertile soil and enormous nat- 
ural resources awaiting settlement and development; a 
land inhabited only by wandering bands of savages. East- 
ward from the Baltic to the Pacific the Russian peasant 
and the Cossack pioneer saw the great land masses of 
Russia and Siberia, including millions of acres of fertile 
“black soil” and the greatest forests of the world as well 
as oil wells and metal mines of the highest value; an im- 
perial domain almost empty but as well adapted to a 
white man’s civilization as the greater part of Europe or 
North America. The two peoples most favored by nature 

were the Russian and the American. 

Century by century the two peoples overspread the vast 
spaces open before them. The Slav and the American 
showed equal courage in facing the hardships of the 
frontier. Both peoples had stalwart bodies and keen minds; 
both showed a remarkable gift for assimilating alien 
stocks. The Russian Slav was strengthened by crossing 
his race with the sturdy Finn, the industrious German, the 
talented Pole, the business-like Armenian and, in spite of 
race prejudice on both sides, with the keen-witted Jew. The 
mixture of Englishman, Scotchman, Irishman, German, 
Swede, Italian, Jew and Slav which we call the American 
people is not racially very different from the Russian 
blend. The relatively small Turk and Tatar element in 
Russia is not much more important than the Indian ele- 
ment in the United States; and perhaps less important 
than the negro. 

Neither in land nor race may we look for the difference 
between the happy fate of America and the dismal lot of 
Russia. Perhaps one difference lies in the fact that Russia 
lacked the Puritan tradition. At least it is certain that the 
virtues in which the Puritan specialized are just the quali- 
ties in which the American excels the Russian. If the 
“Mayflower” had landed in the Baltic instead of at Ply- 
mouth Rock, who can say what the destinies of the two 
nations might have been? 

First of all, Puritanism exalts the individual. Every 
man has a soul—even if only @ soul to be damned. The 
stalwart self-reliance of the Pilgrims is the note of Ameri- 
can philosophy from Franklin thru Emerson and Thoreau 
down to William James. Each home on its own soil; each 
town with its own school system; each state with its own 
constitution: While Russia dangled its huge bulk in help- 
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less dependence on the bureaucrats of Moscow and Petro- 
grad, the United States built self-government from the 
bottom up, beginning with the self-respecting individual 
and thence proceeding to the town, the county, the terri- 
tory or state and the Union. No distant and almighty 
Czar; no overshadowing religious hierarchy; no peasant 
communism; no tradition of Oriental immobility, has ever 
established itself in any community erccted on a Puritan 
basis. Had Russia been a Puritan nation it would no more 
have endured the despotism of the Czars or of the Bol- 
sheviks than Puritan England endured the despotism of 
the Stuarts or Puritan Holland the despotism of Spain. 
Puritanism is sometimcs called the enemy of. “personal 
liberty” and yet wherever you find the Puritan tradition 
you find a free commonwealth. 

Again, Puritanism emphasizes civic. discipline and 
team play. The Russians knew no alternative to slavery 
but anarchy. They had never learned to respect the will 
of the majority of their fellow-citizens. Between obe- 
dience to an hereditary overlord and obedience to an elect- 
ed representative of the people they drew no distinction. 
The Russian, like the Mexican, thinks in this fashion: 
“Here is an order. I must submit or rebel. Which shall I 
do?” The American thinks in other terms: “Here is an 
order. From what source does it come? If it comes from 
an authority which I have myself established I must 
obey, even tho I do not like this particular command or 
the particular individual who gives it. If it does not come 
from such an authority it is my duty to resist.” The com- 
pact drawn up in the cabin of the “Mayflower” lies at the 
basis of’ every Congress and legislature, yes every labor 
union and debating society, in the nation. If Mr. Harding 
is elected this November every Democrat will recognize 
his title to the Presidency; if Mr. Cox is elected every 
Republican will do the same by him. But the Bolshevist 
has never seen in a political defeat any reason for not 
continuing the campaign with machine guns instead of 
ballots. 

Thirdly, Puritanism emphasizes education. From John 
Knox to Horace Mann the Puritan has been athirst to ac- 
quire knowledge and eager to spread it. New England, 
like Puritan Scotland, has been a treasure house of in- 
tensive education. Individual Russians have achieved great 
things in art, science and literature, but the masses have 
always been content to remain in the grossest ignorance 
and the ruling classes were content that they should so 
remain. 

Finally, the Puritan believes that all things sink into in- 
significance when weighed in the balance with character 
and conduct. He would be as incapable of the treachery 
and falsehood of the Bolshevist as he would be of their 
inhuman atrocities. Even about the nobler Russian revolu- 
tionists there clings an atmosphere of moral looseness; as 
Dillon pointed out they lack “bones” to their souls. Their 
great novelists teach a pity for human weakness and error 
which is perhaps nobler than Puritanism, but they also 
teach an indulgence and indifferentism to good and evil 
which is replete with danger. To the Tolstoyan the tyrant 
is to be pitied rather than resisted and the sinner is to 
be forgiven without exacting too much in the way of 
reformation. As to the Russians who were not revolution- 


ists nothing need be said. To do them justice they never - 


pretended to morality; a whitewashing of formal religion 
sufficed to cover any degree of self-indulgence and indiffer- 
ence to the public welfare. 

The Russian has great virtucs—a capacity for heroic 
self-sacrifice in a cause and for infinite depths of sympathy 
and compassion when his emotions are stirred. But what 
he needs more than anything else is a stiffening of the 
Puritan virtues—industry, public spirit, honesty, cleanli- 
ness, domesticity, sobriety and self-respect. 
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The Story of the Week 














Germany Must Disarm 


ERMANY is once more back in Europe. This is per- 

haps the chief significance of the present conference 
at Spa between Germany and the Entente Allies on the 
carrying into effect of the conditions laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Two questions in particular are to 
the fore: reparations and disarmament. It is admitted 
that the Germans have not lived up to their pledges in 
either particular; their defense is that it was impossible 
for them to do so. The main purpose of the conference 
is to reach a basis of agreement as to the best practical 
solution of the problem presented by Germany’s failure 
to live up to the terms of peace. 

At the first session Premier Lloyd George insisted on 
the reduction of the German army to the 100,000 volun- 
teers. The German delegates protested that internal con- 
ditions forbade any further reductions in the armed forces 
of the nation. They pointed out the dangers of Bolshevism 
on the one hand and of a reactionary conspiracy on the 
other. The Germans claimed that the present force of 
200,000 was essential for the present emergency; the 
Allies not only contested this but contended that the 
German Government had organized “police” forces which 
were in reality a camouflaged army and had failed to 
surrender all the arms and ammunition demanded in the 
Treaty. After several days of discussion the Allies of- 
fered to Germany an extension of time for disarmament. 
By October 1, 1920, the German army must be reduced 
to 150,000 men and by January 1, 1921, to 100,000, the fig- 
ure fixed by the Treaty. All civilians must be disarmed. 
The Allies will be permitted to occupy the neutral zone 
in western Germany with sufficient armed forces to ensure 
civilian disarmament. If the Germans violate the dis- 
armament agreement the Allies “will proceed to the occu- 
pation of a further part of German territory.” Chancellor 
Fehrenbach, Foreign Minister Simons and the rest of the 
German delegation eventually agreed to the terms de- 
manded. The first difficulty was passed. 

















Wide World 
UP FROM STARVATION 
Austria just now is the world’s hunger center, but these children 
are in luck for they are going to spend a few weeks in England 
where there is plenty to eat and where kind “enemies” will look 
after them 








After the disarmament agreement the conference dis- 
cussed the failure of Germany to deliver coal to France 
as promised in the Treaty, the delay in the punishment of 
the war criminals by the German courts, and the general 
question of reparations. At a preliminary meeting in Brus- 
sels the Allies attempted to formulate not only a common 
program with which to confront Germany, but a basis for 

















Vide World 

: GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
Germany’s “future is on the water” and Germany demands “a 
place in the sun,” said the ex-Kaiser. Behold both predictions 
come true, for here are Germans on a holiday enjoying water 
and sunshine along the bathing beaches of the Baltic! 


the division of the reparations sum among the Allies. The 
United States was represented “unofficially.” The chief dif- 
ficulty was Italy’s demand for a share proportionate to 
her efforts in the Great War in spite of her comparatively 
small loss from invasion as compared with France or 
Belgium. 


Poland in Peril 


EPORTS from Russia, Poland and Germany agree that 

the Polish army which undertook the invasion of 
Soviet Russia has met with reverses so serious as to im- 
peril the safety of the Polish Republic. The Bolshevist 
armies attacked along a front of 720 miles and gained 
ground at almost every point. The fortress of Rovno is now 
in Bolshevist possession. Both Galicia and Lithuania are 
endangered. At one time the rumor ran that the Russians 
had entered Lemberg, the chief city of eastern Galicia, but 
the report appears to have been exaggerated, or at least 
premature. Poland has rallied in the face of imminent dan- 
ger and even women and children have responded to Pil- 
sudski’s appeal for volunteers. Even the Polish Socialists 
have declared against the Bolshevist invasion. 

The attitude of the nations of western Europe appears 
to be one of “watchful waiting.” The British were inclined 
to view with disfavor the Polish advance into Russia, altho 
Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, replied to 
Lord Robert Cecil’s note urging the League of Nations to 
prevent Poland from attacking Russia that “such an at- 
tempt would certainly be regarded as intervention in favor 
of the Bolsheviki and against our allies—a result which 
it would be difficult to defend.” The French, who favored 
active aid to a Polish war against the Bolsheviki last year, 
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Underwood & Underwood 
JAPAN AT PLAY 
The most picturesque of civilizations delights in pageants such 
as this religious procession at Nikko. The banners are brave 
with all the colors of the rainbow and the marchers wear the 
robes and trappings of ancient Japan 


now seem either unable or unwilling to send effective re- 
inforcements. 

The Allies, however, have promised to send aid to the 
Poles should the Bolsheviki advance beyond the eastern 
frontier of Poland. It is understood that the Poles will 
evacuate Lithuania, White Russia and the Ukraine. The 
Ukrainian Government, allied with Poland, has collapsed 
under Bolshevist attacks and its leaders have been forced 
to seek refuge on Polish soil. 

If the Bolsheviki accept the Allied proposal a general 
peace in eastern Europe may be arranged, in which the 
republics of the Baltic may also participate; if the Bolshe- 
viki continue to press their advantage against Poland they 
may find themselves openly at war with western Europe. 

On the Crimean front another anti-Bolshevist army, 
mainly Russian, is fighting with uncertain fortunes. The 
Bolsheviki claim to have checked the progress of General 
Wrangel, the successor of Denikin in southern Russia, but 
the British War Office announces that General Wrangel’s 
forces have recently annihilated a Bolshevist cavalry corps 
consisting of eighteen regiments. 

General Brusiloff, commanding the Russian army against 
Poland, has appealed “to all former Russian officers wher- 
ever they may be” to forget the injuries they have suf- 
fered under Bolshevist rule and to fight in the cause of Rus- 
sian nationalism against the foreigner. Brusiloff is the 
most distinguished of the old royalist generals who have 
consented to serve under the authority of the Soviet. 


Trade with Russia 


N spite of the objections of the London Times and the 

French Government, Leonid Krassin, the Soviet Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, carried on negotiations in 
London not only with the British cabinet but also with the 
Supreme Economic Council, which includes France, Italy 
and Belgium. He has now returned to Russia to consult 
with the Soviet authorities. 

When Premier Lloyd George was questioned about the 
propriety of dealing with the Bolsheviki he replied: “It 
is a new doctrine that you must approve of the habits and 
customs of any Government before trading,” and remind- 
ed the House of Commons that “this country has opened 
up most of the cannibal trade of the world.” 

It is calculated that by the resumption of trade with 
Russia, England will draw $300,000,000 in gold from Mos- 
cow. This will greatly strengthen British credit by raising 
the gold reserve of the Bank of England, which is now re- 
duced to $570,000,000. 

The chief cause of the French reluctance to enter into 
relations with the Soviet is that they will lose their large 
loans and investments in Russia under the old régime. But 
Krassin reaffirms the statement made many times previous- 
ly by Bolshevist officials that the Soviet Government will re- 
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pay the external obligations of Russia in exchange for 
peace and commerce. The Soviet will also promise not to 
engage officially in propaganda outside of Russia, but, as 
Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minister, adds, “Of course, 
if revolutions break out in other countries we will rejoice.” 

The Norwegian Government has been authorized by the 
parliament to resume commercial relations with Russia 
immediately, but this does not involve the recognition of 
the Soviet as the legal Russian Government. 

Trade with Sweden has already begun. A Swedish steam- 
er carried a cargo of automobiles and harvesters to the 
Esthonian port of Reval for the Russian Codperative So- 
cieties and returned with $5,000,000 in gold. The largest 
locomotive works in Sweden, the Nydquist and Holm at 
Trollhattan, is said to have been bought by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is reported that Ludwig Martens, the Soviet 
representative in America, has contracted with a Canadian 
firm for several million dollars’ worth of Canadian agri- 
cultural and railroad machinery and flour to be shipped 
thru Sweden and Esthonia. 

The delegates of the British Labor party in conference 
at Scarborough, representing an enrollment of about three 
million, passed a resolution demanding recognition of the 
Soviet Republic, but voted by ten to one: against affiliating 
with the Third International, the Bolshevist organization 
of world-wide socialism, started at Moscow. 

The Italian codperative societies, like the British, have 
sent a delegation to Moscow to negotiate trade. 

And now at last the United States joins other nations 
in reopening trade with the parts of Russia under Bol- 
shevist control, tho in no way recognizing the de jure or 

















Underwood & Underwood 
NOT IN KANSAS 
Premier Lloyd George is not standing in a field of sunflowers 
but posing for his photograph against a background of the quaint 
head dresses of the fishwives of Boulogne 


even the de facto authority of the Soviet Government. The 
Department of State warns merchants that they still trade 
“on their own responsibility and at their own risk” and 
that “American citizens availing themselves of the present 
relaxation of restrictions are warned against the risks in- 
cident to the acceptance of commodities or other values, 
the title to which may later be brought into question.” 
There is still, of course, restriction on the shipment to 
Russia of “materials susceptible of immediate use for war 
purposes,” but for the rest Americans are as free to trade 
as the general confusion of Russia, the lack of facilities of 
transportation and the breakdown of the postal service be- 
tween the two countries permit. 

If the Bolsheviki persist in their invasion of Poland, in 
spite of the warning given by the Allies that they would 
make common cause with the Poles if the eastern frontier 
of Poland proper were crossed, all commercial negotiations 
will naturally come to an end. 
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Japanese Hold 
Saghalien 


APAN has occupied the 

province of Saghalien, in 
eastern Siberia, as a pledge 
for reparations from Russia 
for the massacre of several 
hundred Japanese at Niko- 
laievsk. After the Japanese 
captured the city they re- 
leased a number of Ameri- 
ean, British and French 
prisoners whom the Bolshe- 
viki had captured. 

The Japanese have | an- 
nounced their intention to 
evacuate all of Siberia ex- 
cept Vladivostok and Sagha- 
lien. Vladivostok will be 
occupied temporarily as a se- 
curity to Korea and to keep 
the Pacific coast open to 
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Kadel & Herbert 
KIPLING WILL BE SHOCKED 
In spite of all we have heard of the unalterable traditions of the 
immemorial east here is a group of Hindu ladies who attended 
the International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance at Geneva. The 
equal suffrage idea is rapidly making progress in all countries, 
even India and the United States 
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Canada Loses a 


Premier 


IR Robert Borden, Prem- 

ier of Canada, has re- 
tired from office and from 
public life for reasons of 
health. He has at least the 
satisfaction of leaving office 
in full enjoyment of political 
power and undimmed pres- 
tige, for in view of the po- 
litical conditions existing in 
Canada he might reasonably 
have hoped to remain prem- 
ier for many years to come. 
In 1911 he won the general 
election fought on the issue 
of reciprocity with the 
United States. His opponent, 
the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
leader of the Liberal Party, 











Nikolaievsk. Saghalien will be evacuated when Russia has 
given “satisfaction” for the outrages at Nikolaievsk. Such 
temporary occupations, however, have a tendency to be- 
come permanent; especially in view of the fact that Japan 
has owned the southern half of the island of Saghalien (or 
Sakhalin) ever since the Russo-Japanese war and is very 
naturally tempted to round out her empire by annexing the 
northern part of the island and the opposite mainland. 
There is a movement on foot to organize an independent 


‘republic in eastern Siberia which would include the prov- 


inces east of Lake Baikal: Trans-Baikalia, Amur and the 
Maritime Province, which includes Nikolaievsk and Vladi- 
vostok. This neutral republic would form a buffer state be- 
tween Japan and the Russian dominions. 


The League Reports Progress 


HETHER or not American politicians believe it, the 

League of Nations is already very much alive. The 
Council of the League is meeting frequently and has al- 
ready had several important international controversies 
submitted to it for adjudication, such as the dispute be- 
tween Finland and Sweden over the Aland islands. The 
Assembly of the League will meet for the first time on 
November 15. President Wilson, by special courtesy, was 
commissioned to summon the meeting in spite of the fact 
that the United States is outside the League. It is in the 
Assembly that the small nations will find their oppor- 
tunity to take part in the consideration of international 
issues. The third principal agency of the League, the In- 
ternational Court, is now in process of formation and a 
committee of jurists are working on the final details. Elihu 
Root and Lord Phillmore together worked out a plan for 
the selection of judges by the Council and the Assembly, 
voting separately, which plan was adopted by the ad- 
visory committee. 

Special agencies of the League are also very active. Dr. 
Royal Meeker, the United States Commissioner for Labor 
Statistics, and one of the ablest officials in the Department 
of Labor, has resigned his post at Washington to become 
editor of the monthly bulletin of the International Labor 
Office. A special Labor Conference, dealing with maritime 
labor, has met at Genoa to consider an international agree- 
ment on the limitation of the hours of labor of seamen and 
other improvements in the lot of the sailor. The League of 
Nations also has for several months had general super- 
vision over the Government of the Saar Basin and the 
Free City of Danzig. 


supported the cause of reci- 
procity and went down to defeat with it. Premier Borden 
remained in office thruout the Great War, tho he was com- 
pelled to face another general election on the issue of con- 
scription. To carry thru the compulsory service law he 
welded together into one party the Conservatives and the 
conscriptionist wing of the Liberals and became chief of 
a coalition Government very similar to that headed by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George in Great Britain. He attended the Peace 
Conference at Paris as representative of the Dominion of 
Canada and did much to 
secure the separate rep- 
resentation of Canada in 
the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 

The Honorable Arthur 
Meighen, Minister of the 
Interior in the coalition 
cabinet, has been asked 
to become Borden’s suc- 
cessor at the head of the 
Canadian Government. 
The coalition has decided 
to continue its existence 
under the somewhat 
clumsy name of the Na- 
tional Liberal and Con- 
servative Party. The two 
chief opposition groups 
are the _  anti-coalition 
Liberals and the United 
Farmers, an agrarian 
party somewhat similar 
to the Non-Partizan 
League in the United 
States. 


North Dakota 


Primary 


HE Non-Partizan 

League has cap- 
tured the Republican 
primaries in North Da- 
kota. Governor Lynn J. 
Frazier has been renom- 
inated over his “regu- 
lar” Republican rival, 

















Kadel & Herbert 
THE STATESWOMAN OF SUFFRAGE 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, presi- 
dent of the International Woman’s 
Suffrage Alliance, is representing 
America at Geneva 
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William Langer. Even more sensational was the result of 
the Senatorial primary. Dr. E. F. Ladd, President of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, obtained a small but 
safe majority over Senator Gronna who now represents 
the state. Senator Gronna is a disciple of La Follette, one 
of the six senators who voted against the declaration of 
war with Germany, and a declared opponent of the League 
of Nations. His radicalism and his personal popularity 
with the farmers were relied on to secure his renomination 
in spite of the fact that the Non-Partizan League had put 
up a candidate of its own against him. The vote in three 
Congressional districts resulted in the nomination of James 
Sinclair, Non-Partizan and present incumbent; George 
Young, “regular” Republican and present incumbent, and 
O. B. Burtness, “regular,” who defeated John M. Baer, 
the Non-Partizan Leagucr who now represents the district 
and is known to fame as the “cartoonist Congressman.” 
In spite of the defeat of two candidates for the House of 
Representatives, the capture of the Republican nomination 
for Governor, Senator and the entire state ticket encour- 
ages the League to hope for a victory in November which 
will maintain its hold on the state and enable it to play 
an important part in national politics as well. 


Cox and the Democrats 


HE nomination of Governor Cox seems to have re- 
stored the party harmony which had been stretched 
to the breaking point by the long continued and hotly con- 
tested fight over the Presidency in the convention. If he 

















Keystone View 
; WHO SAID HOT? 
There is nothing like being thoro when you attempt to cool off 
this weather 
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Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of Boston, is national chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters, an organization which played 
an important part in the recent Democratic convention 


was not the first choice of a large portion of the party he 
was a general second choice. He is “sound” on the League 
of Nations and President Wilson was one of the first men 
to send him congratulations, and it is reported that the 
President will write some articles during the campaign on 
behalf of the Democratic ticket even if his health forbids 
him to do any speaking. On the other hand the foes of the 
administration within the party are pleased with the nom- 
ination because Cox has never been directly associated with 
President Wilson in national politics. The half-rebellious 
chieftains of Tammany Hall: and the wholly rebellious 
Senator Reed have expressed their delight that by means 
of Cox they were able to keep the main prize of the con- 
vention out of the hands of the President’s official fam- 
ily. Mr. McAdoo, who has never admitted that he was 
really a candidate for the nomination, expressed pleasure 
that the choice of the convention did not fall on himself. 
Most of the other candidates for the nomination have add- 
ed their congratulations. Even Senator Harding has sent 
friendly greetings “as an Ohioan and a fellow publisher.” 
William Jennings Bryan alone is openly cherishing dis- 
appointment. Not even the overwhelming defeat of the 
proposed “wet” plank in the Democratic platform can con- 
sole him for the defeat of all his proposed amendments to 
the platform and for the nomination of a man who, in Mr. 
Bryan’s opinion, is at heart hostile to prohibition. Former 
Representative Hobson of Alabama has warned Governor 
Cox that “dry forces are restive” and begged him to make 
some reassuring statement to the prohibition element of 
the party. On the other hand, the anti-prohibitionists are 
wistfully waiting for some word of encouragement of op- 
posite character. Whether “beer and wine” will be an issue 
in the campaign or not rests on the decision of the nominee 
and will doubtless be made clear in his speech of accept- 
ance. . 
Labor is very well pleased with the nomination because 
of the progressive legislation which the Governor has fath- 
ered in Ohio. Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has come out openly for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The suffragists also are delighted to notice 
the zeal with which Governor Cox has urged immediate 
ratification of the equal suffrage amendment on the Demo- 
cratic states which have not yet acted or have acted un- 
favorably. Louisiana, however, rejected his plea to have 
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Columbus Citizen 
THE BUCKEYE NEWSBOYS 


This cartoon made history. Senator Harding, in sending his 

congratulations to Governor Cox, said: “I recall a+ much re- 

marked cartoon which portrayed you and me as newsboys con- 
tending for the White House delivery” 


the question reconsidered and the legislature adjourned 
without ratifying the amendment. 

The League of Nations issue has been somewhat ob- 
scured by the readiness of the “bitter enders” in both 
parties to dull the sharp edge of their convictions for the 
sake of party regularity. Senator Hiram Johnson has at 
last come to the conclusion that in spite of all the vague- 
ness of the Republican platform and the unsatisfactory 
character of the candidate, “the issue leaves those who be- 
lieve in safeguarding, protecting and preserving our Amer- 
icanism but one choice, and that is to support the Republi- 
can party.” But Senator Reed, whose attitude to the Treaty 
was identically that of Senator Johnson, has sent his con- 
gratulations to the Democratic nominee. 


Roosevelt the Second 


FTER the nomination of Governor Cox for President 

on the forty-fourth ballot the convention adjourned. 
It met again the following day, July 6, to select a Vice- 
President. Seven men from western states were formally 
placed in nomination and various others were considered 
or privately suggested, but when it came time to vote all 
candidacies were withdrawn save that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who was 
warmly supported by Governor Smith of New York and 
nominated by acclamation. 

In nominating Mr. Roosevelt, the Democratic party 
followed the example of the Republicans and chose a Vice- 
President with regard to personal merit and general popu- 
larity rather than geographical expediency. To balance a 
man from Ohio, which is today an “eastern” state, the 
choice should have fallen on someone west of the Missis- 
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sipi, but no Republican abler than Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts and no Democrat abler than Roosevelt of New York 
could be found willing to take the place. The choice of 
Vice-President seems to have been the only act by either 
convention which pleased all parts of the nation and all 
factions of the party. 

Franklin Roosevelt is only thirty-eight years old. Altho 
he is related both by blood and marriage to the family 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt he has all his life been a 
member of the opposite political party. Like his illus- 
trious namesake he graduated from Harvard, like him he 
was an active reform leader in the local politics of New 
York State and, again like him, he first attained prom- 
inence in politics outside his native state by making a bril- 
liant record as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Altho he 
is a loyally regular Democrat on election day, in the fights 
within the party Mr. Roosevelt has always been found on 
the anti-Tammany side and his career in the Legislature 
sent many cold chills up and down the back of the Tam- 
many tiger. 


What to Do with a Vice-President 


ENATOR Harding has announced that if elected he 
will invite Vice-President Coolidge to attend and take 
part in Cabinet conferences. He said further: 

The sort of government I have in mind ought to take advan- 
tage of the capacity and experience of a man like Coolidge by 
bringing him into council. It will be a fine thing and I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t have been done long ago. Coolidge is an eminent 
American and has had experience as an executive and should be 
helpful. I think the Vice-President can be a most effective agency 
in keeping the executive offices in touch with the legislative. 

The Senator’s first formal utterance in the campaign 
will be his speech of acceptance on July 22. Governor 
Coolidge will accept his nomination for the second place 
on the Republican ticket on July 27. On July 31 the first 
visiting delegation to the Harding “porch” will initiate 
the active campaign. In the meantime he is using the 
porch as a “listening post” for conferences with party 
leaders in the interests of Republican harmony. Governor 
Cox will not follow the example of the Republican nominee, 
but will tour the country and make speeches in many 
states. His running mate, Mr. Roosevelt, will also go out 
after the votes in person. 














© Harres & nwo, jrum rout Thompson 
CANNED CANDIDATE 
An Alaskan native who had greatly admired the white man’s 
skill in transporting food in tin cans remarked on first hearing 
a phonograph: “Ugh, canned missionary!” Senator Harding is 
now the chief canned missionary of the Republican party, and 
he is here shown in the act of putting his speech on Americanism 
into a phonograph 
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Not a Drop to Drink 
By Robert H. Moulton 


The most valuable thing in any 
given region is apt to be that which 
is hardest to obtain there. In deserts, 
without any doubt, it is water. And 
next to the life-giving fluid itself, the 
desert traveler values any indications 
of where he will be able to find it—its 
direction, its distance, its character. 
The existence or nonexistence of such 
indications often spells life or death to 
him. F 

A little over a year ago Congress ‘be- 
gan the work of supplementing the 
few water signs that nature affords by 
sprinkling the desert regions of the 
Southwest with printed signboards, tell- 
ing of the nearest water. It is also map- 
ping the watering places and improv- 
ing them. An appropriation of $10,000 
was made as a starter, and within a 
few weeks after it had become avail- 
able, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey had four outfits, each in charge of 
a geologist, at work in the hottest, 
driest, sandiest, and least explored 
part of the desert region. Within a 
few months more than 60,000 square 
miles of the region had been mapped, 
examined and signposted. 

The geologists who did this work 
are now in Washington preparing 
maps that will show practically every 
watering place in the region and the 
roads leading to these watering places. 
These maps will be published in a 
series of guides which will contain de- 
scriptions of the routes, detailed in- 
formation regarding each watering 
place, tables of distances between 
watering places, and analyses of the 
water. These guides will cover not 
merely the principal roads, but are es- 
pecially designed to give information 
regarding the water places in the less 
frequented regions remote from the 
main routes. 

The work was placed in charge of 
geologists, so that not only should ex- 
isting water places be located and 
marked, but an intelligent understand- 
ing of the water supplies below the 
surface should be obtained. 

A rather romantic event in connec- 
tion with the field work was the plant- 
ing of signposts in the vicinity of 
Tinajas Atlas, along the Mexican bor- 
der, in Arizona, where between three 
hundred and four hundred persons 
once perished by thirst. It may be 
somewhat surprizing to people in the 
East, however, and possibly to some 
in the West, to learn that Death Val- 
ley, whose unsavory name and repu- 
tation give it a certain terrifying no- 
toriety thruout the country, contains 
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Some thoughtful Indian marked this spring 
in the days when to the tenderfoot the 
only water on the desert seemed to be a 
blue lake with palm trees toward which he 
set his weary feet only to find it a mirage 


large springs which afforded excellent 
swimming to the Survey party that 
was in the valley last winter. 

The entire region, that is so arid as 
to require guides to watering places 
and signposts directing to these 
watering places, comprizes a fan- 
shaped area covering approximately 
570,000 square miles, or nearly one- 
fifth of the country. The handle of the 
fan is in Southern California; one side 


is formed by the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade mountains; the other side ex- 
tends 800 miles along the Mexican 
border, while the outer edge is traced 
by a line extending from eastern Ore- 
gon, thru Salt Lake City and Sante 
Fe, to the mouth of the Pescos River. 
The highly developed coastal section 
of Southern California is situated, so 
to speak, at the handle of the fan, and 
the railroads and automobile high- 
ways that extend eastward and north- 
eastward from this section may be re- 
garded as the ribs of the fan. 


Thingumbobs 


The Australian high schools teach Jap- 
anese. 
Sia ad 
The eggs of seafowl are conical in shape, 
so they only roll in a circle. 
ORK 


France has prohibited the importation of 
artificial teeth as “luxuries.” 
KK 


It is 2,750 miles across the United States 
from east to west at its greatest length. 
3% 


The haters of the vile weed will rejoice 
to learn that it has been estimated that the 
time lost by smokers merely scratching 

















Will our water hold out until we reach Johannesburg, seventy-nine miles straight 


ahead in the Mohave Desert, or had we better turn off th 


main road and tank up 


at Drinkwater Spring, nine miles away? In the desert, one’s life or death may depend 
upon a decision made under this signpost 
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their matches is worth $513,024 in each 
eight-hour working day. 
Ke 


Over a thousand patents have been 
granted to negroes for inventions made in 
this country. 

+s 

The moving picture theaters of the 
United States have a combined seating 
eapacity of 8,000,000. 

ee 

In India last year snakes killed 22,600 
persons, tigers 1,000, wolves and bears 338, 
leopards 325, and crocodiles 194. 

Pt 

Because of the dearth of beds in China, 
twenty-five young Y. W. C. A. workers 
have just left for China, taking their beds 
with them. 

KK 

Since 1820 over 33,000,000 immigrants 
have entered the United States. Half of 
this number have come within the last 
thirty years. 

Pt 

The granite monument to Mrs. Eddy, 
discoverer of Christian Science, erected in 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., 
cost over $150,000. 

moe 

The American Bible Society has dis- 
tributed 140,000,000 copies of the Bible 
since it was founded. It is easy to see 
what book is every year’s “best seller.” 

KK 


Out of every ten inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands nine are Christians, 
seven (excluding children under ten years) 
can read and write, and two habitually 
speak the English language. 


More Delay in the Mail 


Service! 


There is no greater professional 
happiness to a journalist than getting 
an event on to paper without delay, 
and no greater exasperation than be- 
ing compelled to announce news a few 
days overdue. We can _ sympathize, 
therefore, with the Harvard astrono- 
mers who have chronicled an impor- 
tant event which happened 217,120 
years ago. It is two years since a new 
star was first noticed in the constella- 
tion of the Eagle (Aquila) and was 
christened Nova Aquila. Since then as- 
tronomers have watched it grow, and 
by noting the time taken for this star 
to reach a particular size as seen from 
our planet they have at last been able 
to estimate the length of time the light 
from the star required to reach us. 
They believe that it has taken the light 
from the new star 217,120 years to 
bring us the news. Nova Aquila is evi- 
dently on the very “edge” of our uni- 
verse for this is almost the greatest 
distance ever measured. Most of the 
visible stars are very much nearer. 
Our next-door neighbor Alpha Cen- 
tauri is only about four “light years” 
away from us; light traveling at the 
rate of 186.600 miles a second. 

What is the nature of this news 
which is over 200,000 years stale? The 
bursting into visibility of a star which 
was previously invisible probably 
means a big accident. A “dark star” 
which, like our own world, is too cool 
to radiate any light on its own ac- 
count, hits something and then blazes 
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up like the sun. 
Such accidents do 
not happen very 
frequently in our 
well-regulated uni- 
verse, but astron- 
omers have record- 
ed several in- 
stances. Usually 
we get the news a 
little quicker than 
in this instance, 
but perhaps it 
doesn’t matter, for 
if the light from 
Nova Aquila had 
reached the world 
the day the big ex- 
plosion took place 
there would have 
been no astronomi- 
cal observatories 
on earth to record 
it. Two thousand 
centuries ago there 
were men on the 
earth, but they 
were a_ practical 
folk, more interest- 
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It is not often that an opportunity is given to see yourself as 


ed in chipping flint others see you, but here the cameraman caught his own reflec- 


knives and keeping 
the cave warm than 
in looking up to see the heavens. 


Mexican Metric System 


Ten bandits make one _ revolution. 
Ten revolutions make one government. 
One government makes ten revolu- 
tions.—Boston Transcript. 


Another Objection to the 
Metric System 


The editor of a religious denomina- 
tional paper makes objection to the 
metric system on the ground that he 
would not want the Bible to read 
“neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a hectoliter. .. .” 


Must We Get Out and Push ? 


With the railroads consuming about 
fifty million barrels of fuel oil a year, 
the steamship companies converting 
their boats into oil burners and a new 
American merchant marine that is 
largely oil burning, what is America 
going to do about Tin Lizzie when 
the available oil supply is exhausted? 
Geologists connected with the - United 
States Geological Survey estimate that 
only 6,500,000,000 barrels of oil are yet 
underground in the United States, a 



















































































© World’s Work 


tion in the eye of a champion Airedale 


reserve that Director Manning of the 
Bureau of Mines has predicted will be 
exhausted in less than twenty years 
at the present rate of consumption or 
much sooner than that if the demand 
for gasoline and other oil products con- 
tinues to increase as it has during the 
last few years. From 70,000,000 barrels 
of oil in 1901, the consumption in the 
United States grew to 421,000,000 bar- 
rels during the last year of the war 
and to 433,500,000 barrels—or ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the avail- 
able supply—in 1919. 

Meanwhile all the oil fields discov- 
ered since 1901 continue to decline 
rapidly. The Spindletop, in the “salt 
dome” section of the Gulf Coast of 
Texas, originally a 50,000,000 barrel 
pool, is now down to about 1000 barrels 
a day. The Cushing pool in Oklahoma, 
which produced 71,000,000 barrels in 
1915, dropped to 41,000,000 in 1916, 
24,000,000 in 1917, 17,0000,000 in 1918 
and 13,500,000 in 1919. Together with 
Kansas, Oklahoma reported a falling 
off of 33,000,000 barrels, or 22 per 
cent, in last year’s production, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures issued by 
the United States Geological Survey. 
All of which means that if Central and 
North Texas had not developed high- 
pressure wells recently there would 
have been a decrease in the country’s 
production in 1919 instead of an in- 
crease which just covered the year’s 
consumption. Production from _ the 
Ranger field, the Stephens County 
pools, the Desdemona pool and the 
Burkburnett field in Texas jumped 
7,000,000 barrels in 1918 and 50,000,000 
barrels more in 1919, thus covering the 
falling off in Oklahoma. However, 
they, too, are failing fast. From 260- 
000 barrels a day in August, 1919, 
they came down recently to enly 164,- 
000 barrels a day. The same thing holds 
true of the Homer field in Louisiana, 
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the Big Sinking field in Kentucky, and 
were it not for California oil, the gen- 
eral falling off would be to probably 
one-third ‘of our present production. 
The oil land leasing bill, however, 
which was passed by Congress in Feb- 
ruary, should result in an early in- 
crease in production from California 
and from the Salt Creek field in Wy- 
oming, but not enough to take care of 
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the possible demand for 850,000,000 
barrels of crude oil that will be made 
in 1925. To meet this increasing de- 
mand, oil prospectors are already ex- 
ploring foreign fields, in Venezuela and 
Colombia, as well as in Mexico, altho 
some of the present Mexican fields 
have already gone the way of our own 
fields by beginning to spout not crude 
oil, but salt water. 


The Best Woman in Our Town 
? By Mrs. James R. Pomeroy 


The definition of best 
which applies to the 
woman of whom I write 
is “utmost endeavor.” 
During the whole of 
her life of nearly 
eighty years, she has 
put forth her utmost 
endeavor to make this 
earth the clean and 
beautiful place God in- 
tended it to be. 

Why do I consider 
her the best woman in 
our town? For many 
reasons. A town is not 


houses and lots, streets, parks, of- 
fice buildings! These do not make 
a town. What does? Is it not 


the people who live in its houses 
and who go to and fro upon its streets? 
This best woman never misses a chance 
—=indeed goes out of her way to ‘make 
a chance—to meet and welcome all 
strangers who enter our town, be their 
stay long or short. No inquiry is first 
made as to their wealth, social stand- 
ing or prospective business—just one 
thought uppermost—to make them 
feel welcome. Now if every man and 
woman in this town vhould so greatly 
desire to make it pleasant for newcom- 
ers there would be at least one spot on 
earth where loneliness and home sick- 
ness would be merely words in the dic- 
tionary. 

Our best woman is a born teacher. 
Will you-understand me when I say 
that she teaches because she cannot 
help it—solely for the love of it. How 
many young men and young women in 
our town have her to thank for hours 
of her valuable time when in their 
younger days she carefully and pa- 
tiently made plain to them knotty 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, gram- 
mar. 

Our best woman knows that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword” when 
used to defeat evil in its various forms. 
And this is perhaps her strongest and 
most far-reaching weapon of warfare 
against wrong. In her work as cor- 
respondent for our leading papers she 
ever takes her pen in support of the 
right. No subject is too unpopular or 
too “delicate” for her to pass it by. 
Her ideals are the highest and purest. 

During the earlier years of her life 
she was known in many states as a 
W. C. T. U. lecturer. In this work she 
has engaged heart and soul the greater 
part of her life. No other cause is 
nearest to her heart unless it be her 





Mrs. C. S. Haney, one of the 
very best women in the South 


love fer the mountain- 
eers of our southern 
states. 

In a certain county 
of Kentucky there is a 
school established by 
this good woman of 
our town. It came about 
something in this wise: 
While traveling some 
years ago she found on 
the seat beside her in 
the train a leaflet en- 
titled “Soul Winner’s 
Mission.” She did not 
read it then, but took it 
home. As mission work had always ap- 
pealed to her, she became so interest- 
ed in this particular branch of it that 
she corresponded with those in charge 
of the work. The result has been the es- 
tablishment of a school which has now 
one hundred and forty pupils, a good 
faculty and the prospect of soon becom- 
ing one of the leading mission schools 
of the state. Now these few hundred 
dollars which put this work under way 
did not come from a well filled purse. 
The giving called for real sacrifice. 
Since the establishment of the school 
her benevolences have centered mostly 
there, for she sees in this work great 


possibilities for service to young people. 
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On learning that one young girl of 
sixteen would have to drop out of 
school and earn her living as best she 
could, our best woman decided that by 
a little more work and sacrifice on her 
part she could send the sixty dollars a 
year which was necessary to keep the 
girl in school a few more years. This 
was done and her protegée gives prom- 
ise of repaying her benefactress, as 
she has developed into a noble young 
woman who will go among her people 
as a teacher. 

For some years our best woman was 
district superintendent of the East 
Coast for the Children’s Home Society 
of this state. At least once a year a 
large box of clothing, food and toys is 
sent from our town to the Home, all 
the soliciting and packing being done 
by our same best woman. She often 
even does needed repairing on the gar- 
ments that they may be in good shape 
when they reach their destination. 

Much that I have told of her 
has been of work done in other places; 
it is the only way in which I can give 
you an insight into her real character. 
However, there is no good cause in our 
own little town in which she does not 
put her shoulder to the wheel and 
merit the definition of “best” which I 
feel truly belongs to her—the “utmost 
endeavor.” 


Big Water-Wheels 


The dam across the Mississippi at 
Keokuk, Iowa, contains some of the 
largest water-wheels ever built. Each 
turbine furnishes 10,000 horsepower, 
and weighs about one million pounds. 
Many of the “runners,” or water- 
wheels for the turbines, were cast in 
one piece. They each weigh about 140,- 
000 pounds. The largest runners previ- 
ously cast in one piece, either in this 
country or abroad, weighed about 35,- 
000: pounds. 
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SINGING TO A RECORD AUDIENCE 
Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore recording a duet from “Faust” at the Pathéphone 
studio in New York. It is interesting to note the position of singers and orchestra in 
front of the machine so as to give the proper distance in blending the music. At the 
left is the conductor, Dr. G. W. Roufort 
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General Motors 
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HEREVER the big important jobs are 
to be done you will find GMC Trucks. 


. It is in the strenuous work that reliability is 


needed most. : 


Reliability, along with other motor truck re- 
quirements, depends on quality, and quality is 
the first GMC virtue. 


For the sake of such quality nothing is ever 
sacrificed. Quality comes first. It is built in 
at the factory. It comes forth in faithful 
performance. . 


Those who know GMC Trucks best appreciate 
most what these statements mean. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (679) 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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| these fundamental differences. 


Are You a Blonde? 


If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you what your mental and emotional qualities 
are likely to be. The same if you are a brunet. 

When you really know the difference between the blondes and brunets, 
the difference in their characters, temperaments, abilities, and peculiar traits, 
you will save yourself many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people you must know these things. 

You persuade a blonde in one way—a hrunet in another. Blondes enjoy 
one phase of life—brunets another. 

Blondes make good in one kind of a job—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as employees, with one policy—brunets with an 
entirely different policy. 

The history of nations—of civilization—is woven through and through with 
To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women, in getting on well with them, in mastering 
their minds, in making them like you, in winning their respect, admiration, love, 
friendship. 

Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous character analyst and employment 
expert, has put the secret into a wonderful little book entitled “Blondes and 
Brunets.” Only 48 pages but packed full of valuable information for you. 

Dr. Blackford has specialized on this subject for 20 years and is retained 
by many large corporations. 

The book is fascinating. In a half hour you will get from its pages the 
most valuable secrets that ever came into your possession. 30 CENTS (in 
stamps) brings it to you by return mail. Send for it today. 


——— ee Se | eed 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money order). 


Mail me a copy of “Blondes and 
Brunets,” by Dr. Blackford. 
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You Can Lead a Donkey to 
Water But the Jackass 
Won't Drink 
(Continued from page 68) 


of Ohio. But no one of them was an 
Administration candidate. There was 
no such animal. Mr. Wilson evidently 
chose to abdicate his leadership when 
the platform had been completed. So 
the problem had to be solved by the 
delegates themselves. A long job they 
made of it. Forty-four times the roll 
of states was called. It was not until 
the thirty-ninth time that the outcome 
began to be foreshadowed. Until then 
the changes from ballot to ballot had 
been inconsiderable. They had shown 
no falling away from any of the three 
principal candidates. Mcrely a shifting 
here and there among the independent 
group of delegates who were commit- 
ted to none of the three. This group 
began with 400 votes and dwindled to 
100 before the final slide began. The 
balloting began Friday night and last- 
ed all thru Saturday and Monday 
and it was nearly 10 o’clock on Monday 
evening before any sign of a break in 
the deadlock came. Then the manager 
of Palmer’s campaign came to the plat- 
form and formally released the Pal- 
mer delegates. When they had found 
their allegiances Cox had passed Mc- 
Adoo and in five ballots it was all 
over. The “wets” candidate had won. 

Cox had been an able Governor of 
Ohio for three terms. I believe that 
he has stood for progressive legisla- 
tion there. He is a supporter of the 
President’s view of the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations. I got a 
Democratic view of him on a street car 
going downtown after his nomination. 
The two men were evidently from Ohio. 
“Harding will be glad to hear this 
news—not,” ‘Said one. “Jimmy Cox will 
send him on his head on the stump,” 
said the other, and then finished it off 
by concluding with, “The Republi- 
cans would have paid all the expenses 
of this convention not to have had 
Jimmy nominated.” 

I believe that Cox is a good man 
just as Harding is. I see nothing to 
prevent the regulars in either party 
from supporting the party candidate 
with enthusiasm. But what the poor 
independent voter is to do I have no 
idea. There is only one consolation that 
I can see on either ticket, a fine, 
virile, progressive young man as 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. If 
you are interestcd in coincidences you 
may like to recall that in nineteen hun- 
dred a Roosevelt from New York who 
had been Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency on the ticket with a Presi- 
dential candidate from Ohio. As I said 
in writing of the corresponding sub- 
ject in relation to the Republican con- 
vention, “absit omen,” but perhaps 


there is a grain of hope in the nomina- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt at San 
Francisco as there was in the nom- 
ination of Calvin Coolidge at Chicago. 
It’s the only hope in sight. 
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All the World Likes a 
Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 72) 


Franklin Roosevelt is impulsive. 
Usually his impulses have been right, 
tho there are some he has regretted. 
His friends in Washington did not be- 
lieve he would accept the nomination, 
but he had an impulse to do so and he 
did. He took the next of the footsteps 
left by his “distant relative.” 

Roosevelt’s nomination added to the 
journalistic flavor of the campaign in 
which the heads of both tickets are 
newspaper owners. Back in his col- 
lege days Roosevelt was a member of 
the staff and later president of the 
Crimson, the Harvard daily. It was 
obedience to an impulse that made him 
a member of the Crimson staff. 

A heated political campaign was in 
progress and there was great interest 
among the student body and the towns- 
people as to how a certain professor 
would vote. No one had been able to 
find out. The learned doctor seemed to 
be enjoying the mystery. 

Young Roosevelt called upon him one 
night and in the midst of the conver- 
sation an impulse registered itself and 
received immediate attention. 

“Doctor, how are you going to vote?” 

“Why, er... ah,” the professor 
hesitated. “Damn it, I’m going to vote 
for So-and-so.” 

Roosevelt wrote the story. With it 
the Crimson “scooped” the local dailies 
and on the basis of the “scoop” Roose- 
velt was made a member of the staff. 

Roosevelt has the reputation in the 
Navy Department of being a “yes and 
no” man. Any subordinate with a 
question requiring an immediate de- 
cision by the head of the department 
tries to hold it until Secretary Dan- 
iels leaves town to make a speech, so 
that it may come before Franklin 
Roosevelt, as the acting secretary. Sec- 
retary Daniels is not a “yes and no” 
man. 

In his impatience over Secretary 
Daniels’ inability to make a quick de- 
cision, Roosevelt has sometimes yield- 
ed to the impulse to criticize the meth- 
ods of his superior in other than pri- 
vate conversations. These are the im- 
pulses he regrets. 

My first glimpse of the apparent 
conflict between the two officials came 
on the day the President signed the 
declaration of war. What I saw I 
then thought boded ill for American 
naval effort in the war. 

I went to the office of Mr. Roosevelt 
and begged for an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has the fleet been mobilized?” 

“IT can’t tell you,” he said, “but you 
have a right to know. Come along and 
we'll find out.” 

When we reached Secretary Daniels’ 
office, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Here is a newspaperman. He wants 
to know and all the rest want to know 
whether the fleet has been ordered 
mobilized.” 

“Tell the young man,” said Daniels 
quietly, “that an announcement will 
be made in due course.” 
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The problem of housing workers 


HE American people are all agriculturists except one 
Benjamin Franklin,” an 18th Century foreign diplomat 
informed Europe. Small craftshops with bounden apprentices 
satisfied that day. The waterpower factory of the following 


LOCKWOOD 


ee century, operated with help from the neighborhood, bears little 


pa resemblance to its descendant, the modern corporation, directing 
rorEsicHt and housing armies of workers, 





The thought of industrial housing of a generation ago sum- 
mons a vision of tenements in dreary rows surrounding the 
mill—then considered adequate, though now shabby by com- 
parison. Foresight—the business creed of today—coupled with 
higher living standards and a better knowledge of sanitation, 
extends to the building of inviting communities with pleasant 
homes, day nurseries, kindergartens, recreation centers and inns 

® for single workers, Created environment has been enlisted in 
the cause of industry. 


From earliest stages to latest advancement, we have been 
associated with the progress of Industrial Housing; counseling, 
planning, building, and managing. A Special department is de- 
voted to this service. The booklet “Industrial Housing” will 
be sent to executives on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
HARTFORD CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 285 BEAVER HALL HILL, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS, FRANCE 
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Thousands of Travelers the world 
over depend upon 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 
Prevents and relieves nausea. Practially all 
Steamship Companies on both fresh and salt 
water have officially adopted, and advise, this 
remedy. No cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products or their derivatives nor other 
habit forming drugs. Sold by leading druggists 
everywhere on guarantee of satistaction or 

money refunded. 60c and $1.20. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY Y COMPAN Y 
DETROIT, mic: 
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ADIRONDACKS 
Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 


with bath. 
Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions for 
Young and Old 


Pa ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Senetine to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 














Delightful Vacation Cruises 


CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request, 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del, 








How We Improved Our 
Memory InOne Evening 


The Amazing Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
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When we had left the room: 

“You see .. .” said Roosevelt, “ ... 
It was the best I could do.” 

He did not on that occasion, except 
by the implication of his tone, criticize 
his superior. There were other. occa- 
sions, however, when he was less tact- 
ful. The public has had more than a 
hint of impulsive opinions he has ex- 
pressed, and the conclusion has been 
drawn that Secretary Daniels and As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt did not get 
along at all. This opinion has been 
fostered by naval officers seeking dis- 
sension in the department. 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt is 
popular with naval officers. He knows 
the traditions of the navy and respects 
them. He is orthodox in his methods. 
Secretary Daniels is unorthodox. He 
insists on running the navy instead of 
letting the navy run itself. Consequent- 
ly he is not as popular with the officers 
as some other secretaries have been. 

The relationship of Secretary Dan- 
iels and Assistant Secretary Roosevelt 
has been not unlike that of a father 
to a son, the son intensely loyal and 
working for the same objects, but 
sometimes becoming impatient with 
the father’s slower methods. What 
Secretary Daniels has thought of 
Roosevelt’s occasional impetuous out- 
bursts he has kept to himself. When 
Roosevelt was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency he made a fulsome speech 
in his praise. 

The only duty of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States while he re- 
mains Vice-President is to preside over 
the Senate, a dreary job at best and 
one for which the young and active Mr. 
Roosevelt is not particularly well fitted. 
Since the armistice there has been a 
great deal of talk in Washington of 
the desirability of reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government 
and reforming the methods of Con- 
gress. Something of the kind is likely 
to be undertaken at the next session 
of Congress. Under each of the plans 
proposed new duties would be given to 


make him a sort of business manager 
for the Government. Such duties as are 
contemplated for the Vice-President 
under these plans would be far better 
suited to Mr. Roosevelt than the ones 
he will assume under the present sys- 
tem, if elected. 

“The entire system or relationship 
which exists between Congress and the 
executive departments is fundamental- 
ly wrong,” he wrote to Congressman 
Ireland, who sought his opinion as to 
how the Government establishment 
could be placed on a more modern and 
scientific basis. 

By way of illustration he told of an 
offer he made to the Appropriations 
Committees to discharge 15 per cent 
of the employees of the Navy Depart- 
ment, if he could be given authority to 
take one-half of the salaries of those 
discharged and add this one-half to the 
salaries of the employees who re- 
mained. 

“Of course, however, under the pres- 
ent system Congress would not think 
of giving executive discretion of this 
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kind,” he said. “Congress, for various 
reasons, has so tied the hands of the 
executive officers of the Government 
that they have no discretion in the 
fundamental questions of employment. 
I do not believe, of course, that the civil 
service system should be wiped out or 
that we should return to the spoils 
system, but there is altogether too 
much assumption in this Government 
that executive officers will use their 
authority for political purposes. My 
own wonder is that, considering the 
existing circumstances, the employees 
of the Government are as efficient as 
they actually are.” 

To a question as to whether any 
consolidation of bureaus could be made 
in such a manner as to increase ef- 
fiency his answer was “yes.” 

“But,” he added, “only if the whole 
question of the executive departments 
can be considered at the same time. 
For instance, there is a lot of work 
being done in other departments which 
ought properly to be under the Navy 
Department, and in the same way there 
is a lot of work being done by the Navy 
Department which could perfectly 
properly be transferred to other de- 
partments.” 

Three years in Albany and seven in 
Washington had forced him to the con- 
clusion “that our governmental meth- 
ods in this country are cumbersome and 
wasteful.” He thought, however, that 
the first improvement must come from 
the source of governmental activities, 
the legislative branch. 

He recommended that Congress: 

“1—Create a true budget system, 
not the small beginning already at- 
tempted. 

“2-Consolidate the appropriations 
in one general committee, with sub- 
committees to deal with the separate 
subjects. 

“3—Put into law the general prin- 
ciples recommended by the Reclassifi- 
cation Committee’s report, together 
with the authorization of adequate sal- 


‘aries to Government employees. 
the Vice-President. One scheme would ‘ 


“4—-Invite a conference with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
looking to a reclassification and redis- 
tribution of the work of the depart- 
ments. 

“5—Give by law greater authority 
to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments in conducting their executive 
business, at the same time holding 
these heads more directly responsible 
for the successful administration of 
their work.” 

Franklin Roosevelt is frank—some- 
times too impulsive in his frankness. 
He has no talent for dissembling. He 
is young and he is friendly. He is an 
excellent administrator, as his service 
in the Navy Department has proved, 
and is an energetic fighter for progres- 
sive principles. He will not make an 
ideal Vice-President. He is certain if 
elected to that office to get off the vice- 
presidential reservation, as at present 
restricted. If you, the people of the 
United States, decide to elect him, you 
should decide also to enlarge the Vice- 
Presidency, else you will make him 2 
prisoner in office. 
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Ten Typical 
Questions . 


What kind of a bonus system cau I 
install to get greater efficiency from 
my truck drivers? 


Will it pay to buy adding machines 
for use fr my wholesale hardware 
business? 

What are the different kind of 
sprinklers and how do they affect in- 
surance rates? 


Will a furnace regulator reduce my 
coal consumption this winter ? 


The masons are on strike here. How 
can I make a necessary addition to 
my factory? 


Is the individual drive more econom- 
ical than the larger power unit in a 
large machine shop? 

In view of the high price of coal, 
should I install an oil burner under 
my boilers ? 

What is the best kind of roofing for 
my summer camp in Canada? 

Can paint intended for interior work 
be for porch floors? 

Would it pay me to install my own 
water pump and electric lighting sys- 
tem at my home, located ten miles 
from the city? 


Ask Leslie's 


OU cannot appreciate the great scope of Leslie’s 
information service until you put it to the test. 


Try it. Ask Leslie’s—now. 


Let us share the burden of some problem confronting 
you—something that affects your business.. Glance 
over the typical questions listed here and see if they 


don’t suggest something that you want to know. 
And then ask Leslie’s. 


We will goto authoritative sources for you and gather 
the sort of material—absolutely unprejudiced— 
that you need in order to crystallize your own ideas 
in securing the most intelligent decision. And 
we will forward this information to you free of 
charge. 


Why? Because years of experience make it possible 
for us to secure at trifling cost the facts that might 
require a very considerable investment of time and 
money on your part to obtain independently—and 
because service to Leslie’s readers is the cornerstone 


of the Leslie’s editice. Ask Leslie’s. 


This new service can save you many times over 
the seven dollars that enters your name on Leslie’s 
subscription lists. You get your money’s worth in 
the magazine—you get your money back in its 
service. Send us your name. 


LESLIE S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
230 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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the oupon Pages 
ROBINSON REMINDER 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo & perforated coupon, which whon attended to, is torn out. 
Live notes only. No searching thru obsolete notes. Everything ready for 
instant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 

With each Reminder is an extra filler 
Size B 3 x 6 in. Gan 4 882th 
. 1.25 


Handsome Black lether- + $2. 
In Cross Grain ( Asst. Colors) . 1.76 2.7 

In India Calf - * * . 2.50 3.60 
In Cowhide ° 2.76 3,75 
In Genuine Moroce - 3.00 4,00 
In Imitation Leather . . . 16 1,00 
In Cloth (without extra Filler) 50 


. +25 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, Size L 2 3-4 x 3 3-4 in., with pencil! and extra 
Giller, $1.60; in Patent Leather, $1.75, in Genuine Morocco, $2.25, 
Extra putora : ve 
Per dozen: Size B, 7bc. Size A, $1.00. Size L, 700 
Name in gold leaf on cover—20oc extra 
These prices subject to change withour notice 
f not at your stationer’s, order from us. (Stationers write.) 
Robinson Mtg. Co., 80 Elm Street Westfield, Mass. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It's a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained -eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Four Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds, Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1920, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


American Light & Traction 


Company 
The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held July 6th, 1920, de- 


clared a CASH dividend of 1% per cent, on 
the Preferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 1% 
per cent. on the Common Stock, and a dividend 
at the rate of 1% shares of Common Stock on 
every One Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock 
outstanding, all payable August 2d, 1920. 

The transfer books my close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on July 15th, 1920, and will reopen at 
10 o'clock A. M. on July 29th, 1920. 
©. N, JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
July 6, 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividends of One and 
Three-Quarters Per Cent, (1%%) on the Com- 


mon Shares and One and One-Half Per Cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Shares, and an extra 
dividend of $5.00 on the Common Shares of this 


Company will be paid August 2nd, 1920, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business July 

10th, 1920. Transfer books will not close. 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer, 





MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 15, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel-and Ordnance Company, held Wed- 
nesday, July 7th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of 
—_ per share s declared, payable August 

d, 1920, to stoe ders of record at close of 
business July 17th, 1920. 

Books will remain open. 

WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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Can the Leitch Plan Fall Down? 


(Continued from page 74) 


the dollar runs amuck. We visited 
John Leitch. He had so many calls 
from employers that he could not lis- 
ten to our query. He referred us to 
his book. He is not an institution. He 
cannot delegate his methods to a staff 
of subordinates. He must go in per- 
son. 

For many years he went from job 
to job, on his own wages, seeking an 
answer to his question. He saw “em- 
ployees come and go, live and die, 
without a thought on the part of em- 
ployers as to their welfare.” He saw 
“employees show an equal lack of in- 
terest in the employers, and demon- 
strated their disinterestedness by 
pointedly doing just as little as they 
possibly could for their wages.” He 
could find “no relation between work 
and wages. The employer paid the 
lowest wage at which he could get 
men, and the worker gave the small- 
est return which he could possibly give 
and still get the highest wages.” Inside 
each business concern he found “ruin- 
ous competition between labor and 
capital—the one to get more, the 
other to give less.” “Out of that first- 
hand investigation,” he goes on, “pur- 
sued without theories and without 
a knowledge of philosophy, came a 
gradual comprehension that there could 
be a better way. Seeking the why and 
the how led me into philosophy—into 
the causes behind what we call results 
—and step by step unfolded that which 
I now call Industrial Democracy.” 

At last he found his opportunity. He 
was superintendent of a small plant, 
without a labor union. He held mass 
meetings. They “talked over the man- 
agement of the factory, better ways 
of doing work, etc.” 

It worked. His “fundamental ideas 
were right.” “The men liked the meet- 
ings; they liked the chance to air their 
troubles, to have it out over anything 
that did not satisfy them; and gradu- 
ally it dawned on me that this desire 
to talk and to have a say in things 
was the bubbling to the surface of 
the innate spirit of democracy—of 
the desire which is in almost every 
man to have a voice in his own des- 
tiny and a means for self-expression. 
Analyzing my personal work, I found 
that what I had really done was to 
capitalize fair play—to sell the man- 
agement to the men, to convince them 
that their meetings were of import- 
ance and not merely opportunities to 
blow off steam.” 

The next quest was to find a method 
of industrial organization that would 
make these meetings a fixed part of the 
business. So far industrial democracy 
was only “a state of mind.” It must 
have a body and a constitution. This 
was the final discovery. “The organiza- 
tion of any factory or other business 
institution into a little democratic 
state, with a representative govern- 
ment which shall have both its legis- 
lative and executive phases.” There 
was but one such model—the constitu- 
tion of the United States. So he seized 


upon it. “I am taking as settled with. 
out argument,” he exclaimed, “that 
American principles of democracy 
are right and then making application 
of these principles to the governing of 
a factory.” 

So it came about that industrial 
democracy has its Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent and Chiefs of the Business; its 
Senate, the foremen and heads of de- 
partments; its House of Representa- 
tives, the workers elected by their fel- 
low-workers on a basis of equal suf- 
frage in each department or section of 
the shop. 

Thus industrial democracy is the 
repetition of political democracy. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


How You Can Help Italy 


(Continued from page 69) 
had been utilized. Up to 1918, in com- 
parison with the territorial surface, 
Italy was third in the amount of hy- 
draulic power utilized per square mile. 

Very recently, I have been confi- 
dentially informed that from 1918 to 
the present year, nearly another mil- 
lion horsepower has been torn from 
nature; nearly 6000 kilometers of rail- 
way will be electrified, and in this way 
the reservoirs of water falls from the 
Alps in the north, thru the Appennines 
to the southern provinces of Calabria, 
will be utilized helping the solution 
of the most serious problem of Italy. 

During the war Italy saw her im- 
ports of coal greatly reduced from 10,- 
380,000 tons imported during 1913, to 
only 5,890,000 tons imported during 
1918. We might say that in 1918 the 
imports of coal were nearly one-half 
of her imports in normal times. Italy 
was not discouraged during the war. 
She did not throw up her hands wait- 
ing for help from the outside. She had 
vast deposits of lignites in different 
districts which previous to the war had 
been absolutely unexploited, but partly 
utilized for a very small local con- 
sumption. 

Between 1917 and 1918 more than 
5,000,000 tons of lignites were extract- 
ed and due to the faulty process the 
utilization has not fully answered the 
expectations of first class industrial op- 
erations, There is every hope that very 
shortly with the collaboration of Amer- 
ican concerns, the problem of the in- 
dustrial exploitations and utilization 
of lignites will be a very important 
and determining fuctor in the indus- 
trial and economic rehabilitation of 
Ivaly. 

Two very important factors in de- 
termining the balance of trade of Italy 
were the emigration and the tourist 
traffic, combined with the exports. 
From 1913 to 1918 Italy has seen her 
emigration greatly curtailed. 

Tourist service has been shut off 
completely, while her population from 
1914 to 1918 has increased nearly 
3,000,000 inhabitants. 

Prior to the war, our emigrants were 
directed mainly to the United States. 
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Notwithstanding. the restrictions gov- 
erning the immigration into the United 
States, and while the tide of Italian 
emigrants is now principally flowing 
toward South America, very shortly, 
Italian labor will be absolutely re- 
quired also by the United States and 
thus this important factor which is 
now playing an important role in the 
economic resumption of Italy, will 
fully play its part in favor of that 
country. 

The tourists’ traffic, which on account 
of the conditions of war has been sus- 
pended and remained at a standstill, 
will necessarily improve from next 
year on. 

The main sources of export, also for 
the products of southern Italy, I am 
sorry to remind, were, before the war, 
the Central Empires, Austria and Ger- 
many, but this source of revenue was 
completely shut off by the war. Rela- 
tions will, no doubt, be resumed, and 
this other important factor will con- 
tribute also in establishing a satisfac- 
tory balance of trade. 

During 1919 the monthly rate of im- 
ports was about 1,100,000,000 lire, or 
8,800,000,000 during the first six 
months and 7,600,000,000 during the 
latter half of the year; this means a 
reduction of more than 13 per cent. 
Exports on the other hand, from Janu- 
ary to December, were more than 
trebled and in the second part of the 
year there was an increase of more 
than 100 per cent. 

Another very important item show- 
ing how courageous and strong Italy 
will successfully emerge from the con- 
ditions created by the war, is given by 
her shipping situation. Italy lost 62 
per cent of her tonnage during the 
war, which loss left her with only 
1,000,000 tons of shipping. According 
to the latest data given by the Lloyds 
Register, Italy has been given fourth 
place among the shipbuilding nations 
of the world. 

It must be remembered by every- 
body in general, and in the United 
States in particular, that, while dur- 
ing the war Italian shipowners and 
Italian crews supporting the Govern- 
ment did thcir best in order to offer 
Italy rates of freight as economically 
as possible, other nations, where the 
tonnage was controlled by Government 
agencies, were asking excessive rates 
of freight. During the war Italian 
shipping transported coal to Italy from 
the United Statcs at the rate of $6 or 
$7 per ton, while other agencies 
thought nothing of asking as much 
as $26 pcr ton. 

This great moral factor, if it gives 
an idea of the willingness of the Ital- 
ian people to endure sacrifices, un- 
known to other nations, is also an in- 
dication of their ability to work hard 
for the reconstruction of their country. 
As an American friend, not pro-Ital- 
ian, has said: 

Of all the European nations that are on 
the way to reconstruction, Belgium has 
given solid proof of her progress since last 
year. Belgium will be first among all the 
nations to emerge from the state of war. 
The second place in the matter of recon- 
Struction will be taken by Italy. 

New York City 
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SWaranty” 
Travelers Checks 


AFER THAN CASH, more convenient than a 

check book, and as readily accepted as money 
—everywhere—are GUARANTY TRAVELERS 
Cuecxs. They are furnished in neat, compact 
wallets, and can be cashed in denominations of 
from $10 to $100, as your needs require. 

Take Guaranty TRAVELERS CHECKs on 
your vacation—on your motor tours—on your 
business trips—in the United States or abroad. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $100 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON 


‘LIVERPOOL 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 








SALESMEN— City or Traveling Experience 


unnecessary. 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-H, Chicago, Ill, 








Learn to Dance! 


learn Fox-Trot, One-S: tep,! 
wae and yy *ap-bo-the-minato” erie 
wonderful 





dances in y own home 
Peak System. of M Mail eae 
own Method. Easi! 4 


‘bt guccesafully. 


tow! 
"Write 
an vite for Special Terms. sil tw today 


Qoom 529, 821 Crescent Place— «Chicco, tt, 


HOME <=: 


STUDY omen 





(28th Year) Address 


The University of C 


(Div. VI) Chicago, Il. 








Bema Wri ite be today for our new 171-page book 

ower of Law Traini ing." it carries 

message > on every ambitious 

e opportunities that await 

ind out how you can learn 

w rightin your own home, 

Write Today—(orrp ere Terai 
248B Manhattan Bidg. - 







HONOR ROLLS AND 


BRONZE si MEMORIAL TABLETS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN * POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &:IRON:@ 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 














Aigher Interest Rates 


’ customers on First Mortgage ns. 
We sug: cgest that you take advantage of 
arrange to take some of t —4 
loans at the higherrate. Good loans a: 
Oo offering. Write for Loan List ho.710” 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 























How I Learned It in One Evening 


Sent Free INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Upon Request 311 Sixth Ave., New York City 








The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
— of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 

oubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLIT AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
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We never know what price 
fresh meat will bring 


Swift & Company prepares for 


the people of America an aver- 
age of seven millions pounds of 
fresh meat foods every working 
day without knowing definitely 
what a single pound of it will 
bring when sold. 


We constantly ship carloads, 
even trainloads, of fresh beef, 
with no positive knowledge as 
to what we can sell it for. We 
cannot place a price on it when 
we ship it; we cannot even in- 
struct the branch house manager 
how much he must get for it. 
Local conditions of demand and 
supply at the time it is sold 
settle that. 


Yet fresh meat must be sold 
within a few days for what it 
will bring, or it results in loss. 
Our average profit, including 
the returns from by-products, 
is only a fraction of a cent a 
pound. Frequently we lose far 
more than that. 


We have to ship fresh meat, 
whether or no; it cannot be 
held in reserve (except a very 
small amount that is frozen); 
it is perishable. 
stop manufacturing, as others 
often can. Live stock keeps 
coming to market and must 
be handled as fast as it comes, 
or the whole live stock indus- 
try would bedemoralized. And 
our overhead also goes on. 


All this in the second largest 
industry in America! 


To conduct a successful busi- 
ness on so slight a margin 
under such handicaps requires 
the highest type of organized 
experience, of economical oper- 
ation, of good management, 
individual capacity, eternal 
alertness, and the ability to 
finance operations through try- 
ing periods. A few days’ bung- 
ling in unfamiliar or indifferent 
hands would wipe out the 
efforts of months. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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